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SCHILLER. 
Leben athme die bildende Kunst, Geist fordr’ ich vom 
Dichter ; 
Aber die Seele spricht nur Polyhymnia aus, 


Last month we wrote about Shakespeare, and now 
we have to speak about another great poet—of 
Friedrich Schiller, who died one Rupdved years 
ago, viz. May 9th, 1805. Like his great predecessor, 
Schiller was extremely fond of music; but the art 
itself had become one of great importance, and 
his dramas and poems inspired among cuntem- 
ontet composers works which rank among the 
ighest. A brief account of some of the most in- 
teresting may be opportune this month, in which 
celebrations, dramatic and musical, are to be held 
in the poet’s honour. 

Schiller and C. G. Kérner were great friends. The 
latter wrote an article entitled “ Ueber Charakter- 
darstellung in der Musik,’’ and among Schiller’s 
papers found after his death were some comments 
or criticisms on this article. One will show very 
clearly Schiller’s attitude towards music. He 
says :— 

“What I specially missed, and would therefore 
like to dwell on (und daher zu beherzigen bitte), is the 
material side of music, on which alone rests its 
specific power. It is truly strange how in the whole 
article there is reference only to the esthetic 
effects of music, which the art has more or less in 
common with every esthetic art, but not a word 
about its characteristic effect, which rests in the 
specific peculiarity of its material side.” 

And, again, the interesting remark with regard 
to form is curious :-— 

“Take away all form from music, and it will lose 
all its zsthetic, but not all its musical, value.” 

The greatest musical work inspired by Schiller 
was Beethoven’s ninth symphony, with the setting 
of the “ Ode to Joy.’’ Already, at Bonn, the young 
musician not only heard “ Die Riuber,’’ but soon 
after his arrival at Vienna conceived the idea of 
setting the “Ode to Joy” to music. A resident in 
Bonn wrote to Schiller’s sister Charlotte (Janu 
ary 26th, 1793) as follows :— 
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“T enclose a setting of the Feuer-Farbe, on 
which I should like your opinion. It is by a young 
man of this place whose talent is widely esteemed, 
and whom the Elector has now sent to Vienna to 
Haydn. He intends to compose _ Schiller’s 
‘Freude,’ and that verse by verse. I expect 
something perfect; for, as far as I know him, he 
is all for the grand and sublime.” 


It was, however, long before those intentions 
were realized. In a sketch book of 1812 we find 


“ Freude schéner Gotterfunken Tochter 
Overture ausarbeiten,”’ 


also a sketch for the above words, which, however, 
was used for the Overture, Op. 115. The first real 
sign of the choral symphony is found in a sketch 
book of 1815, and for a long time Beethoven hesi 
tated about a choral ending ; but in 1823 he penned 
the famous words: 


“ Lasst uns das Lied des unsterblichen Schiller singen.” 


It was indeed appropriate that Schiller’s “ Ge- 
sang der Ménche,”’ from “ William Tell,’’ commenc- 
ing “ Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an,” in 
B. A. Weber’s solemn setting, was sung at his 
funeral. Beethoven himself, it will be remem 
bered, set the words for three male voices. 

Mention may be made of an earlier and simple 
setting of part of the “ Ode to Joy,” by F. H. von 
Dalberg, brother of Schiller’s patron, Baron Wolf- 
gang Heribert von Dalberg. Here is, the com 
mencement, 


AN DIE FREUDE, 
Munter. 


Zitz 2 = tes: 
ry) “Fs 5 oe 

Freu-de sché-ner Gét-ter Fun-ken, Toch-terausE - li - si-um 
underneath which is a simple pianoforte accom 
paniment. The “Seid umschlungen” is set as a 
chorus, in § time, and commences thus: 
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Seid um-schlun-gen, Mil - | 
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The composer died at Aschaffenburg, and it is 
just possible that Beethoven, when he went there 
from Bonn in 1792 with the Elector’s company of 
musicians, may have met Dalberg, and even seen 
the setting. The date of publication is 1799, but it 
may have been composed much earlier. 

Jens Baggesen, the Danish poet, an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Schiller, in 1791 arranged a 
celebration in honour of the poet at Hellebeck, a 
village north of Copenhagen. On the journey 
thither a report of Schiller’s death reached him ; 
the poet, indeed, at the time was very ill. The 
celebration, however, took place. In a letter 
written by Baggesen to Professor Reinhold, he thus 
refers to the matter : 

“Imagine to yourself the most romantic place to be found 
this side of the Alps, far from the town, on the borders of the 
thunder-rolling North Sea, Here were assembled three loving 
couples (Count Schinymelmann, Schubart, Minister at the Hague, 
and Baggesen, and their respective wives), six souls wishing the 
good, and loving the beautiful, in close union with one another. 
Champagne was flowing, the favourite wine of the Count and of 
myself, Suddenly your Baggesen commenced to recite— 

‘ Freude ! schéner Gotterfunken,’ &c., 
whea instruments—clarinets, horns, and flutes (the others knew 
nothing about this, it had been arranged between myself and the 
Couat)—commenced playing, while all, drawn as if by magic, 
joined in the chorus 

‘Seid umschlungen, Millionen!’ &c., 
and in like manner after each stanza,”’ 


Weber wrote an “Overtura Chinesa’’ about 
1804, and in 1809 he resolved to use it for Schiller’s 
“Turandot, Prinzessin von China’’; hence it be- 
came known as the “Turandot” overture. It is 
based on a Chinese theme which the composer took, 
as noted in the autograph, from Rousseau’s “ Dic 
tionnaire de Musique.’”’ Weber not only used the 
overture for the play, but also wrote incidental 
music, among which were three marches, the last 
a funeral one for Act V. He also wrote‘an overture 
and incidental music to “Das Oesterreichische 
Feldlager,”’ a bearbeitung of “ Wallenstein’s Lager,” 
which was performed at Prague after the battle of 
Leipzig. Search, but in vain, has been made 
among the archives of the Prague Theatre; the 
music seems to be irretrievably lost. 

Liszt’s connection with Weimar, apart from the 
beauty and emotional power of Schiller’s poetry, 
naturally turned his thoughts to Goethe’s great con- 
temporary and friend. In 1848 appeared his setting 
of three lieder from “ Tell” for tenor, with piano- 
forte accompaniment ; in 1853 “ An die Kunstler,” 
for soli, male chorus, and orchestra, concerning 
which Wagner wrote words of praise to the com- 
poser after its production. Then there was “ Die 
Ideale,”’ symphonic poem after Schiller, the first 
three sections bearing the superscriptions “ Auf- 
schwung’”’ (Aspiration), “ Enttauschung” (Disillu- 
sion), and eschaftigung’’ (Occupation), with 
quotations from the poem. Of the last section, 
“ Apotheose,” Liszt remarks in his score: ‘“ Hold- 
ing fast to the ideal, and with that the ceaseless 
effort to realize it, is the highest aim of life. In 
this sense I have ventured to complete Schiller’s 
poem by this concluding apotheosis, in which the 
theme of the first movement is repeated in strong, 
jubilant tones.”’ 

This work was given twice (1881 and 1886) at the 
Crystal Palace by Sir August Manns; but we can- 
not recall any performance in London proper. 
Liszt also wrote a “ Fest-Vorspiel”’ for the in- 





auguration of the Schiller-Gocthe monument at 
Weimar in 1857, and a “ Kiinstler-Festzug ” for the 
Schiller Festival of 1839. 

Schiller was a great name in the Wagner family. 
Wagner’s parents were present at the production of 
“Die Jungfrau von Orleans” at Dresden in 1801, 
and at the close joined in the enthusiastic applause 
and shouts of “ Vivat Friedrich Schiller!” Wag- 
ner’s father-in-law, his sister Rosalie, and his first 
wife were all connected with the stage, and, of 
course, with Schiller’s plays; he therefore lived 
from early days in a Schiller atmosphere. But 
Wagner never set anything of the poet’s to music. 

‘there are many interesting, we may, indeed, say 
important, operas based on BSchiller’s plays. Let 
us take the frst one, “ Die Rauber.” The text of 
Mercadante’s “I Briganti,’’ by Crescini, was based 
on it, also Verdi’s “I Masnadieri,” libretto by 
Maffei, produced at London in 1847, which, how- 
ever, barely won a succés d’estime, despite the fact 
that Jenny Lind, Lablache, and Gardoni sang in it. 
Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg, an intimate friend of 
Schiller’s, wrote choruses for the “ Rauber.’ “ Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans’’ served as basis to many 
operas, of which the following may be named: 
“Jeanne d’Are,”’ by Rodolphe Rveciam, roduced 
at Paris in 1790; the opera was successful, yet the 
composer is now best remembered by Beethoven’s 
dedication to him of his sonata for violin and piano- 
forte, Op. 47, generally called the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” ; “Giovanna d’Arco,” by Verdi, produced 
at Milan in 1845, of which only the overture sur- 
vives ; a “ Joan of Arc,”’ by Balfe, produced at Lon- 
don in 1837. Tschaikowsky also wrote an opera 
“Die Jungfrau von Orleans,’’ both libretto and 
music ; for the former he read Schiller’s play in 
Shukowsky’s translation. The conclusion of the 
book is based on a drama by Barbier, but only a few 
days before his death the composer declared his 
wish to change that end, and ion Schiller. The 
work was produced at St. Petersburg in 1881. In 
a letter to his friend Frau von Meck two years 
earlier he says: “If it appears that even in the 
‘Jungfrau’ I have not hit upon the right style for 
opera, then it will be clear to me that those are 
right who assert that by nature I am exclusively a 
symphonist.”’ 

Many composers have written incidental music 
to Schiller’s drama, among whom are Romberg 
and Max Bruch; and Moritz Moszkowski’s in- 
teresting symphonic poem “Jeanne d’Arc,” also 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte sonata, “The 
Maid of Orleans,” must be mentioned. 

“ Don Carlos”’ served for Verdi’s opera of that 
name, produced at Paris in 1867, and the same com- 
poser’s “Luisa Miller’? (1849), had a libretto by 
Cammarano based on “ Kabale und Liebe.”’ 

“ William Tell” is, of course, more or less associ- 
ated with Rossini’s famous opera of like name, 
which is justly regarded as his masterpiece. It was 
produced at Paris in 1829, and after that he wrote 
no more for the stage. Grétry also wrote an opera 
of that name. 

Two operas are based on the unfinished tragedy 
“ Demetrius,’’ one by Victor Jonciéres, produced 
at Paris in 1876, and one by Dvorak, produced at 
Prague in 1882. In connection with “ Demetrius,” 
Dr. Joachim’s overture of that name and the 
“Scena der Marfa,” for contralto solo and 
orchestra, deserve mention. The “ Wallenstein ” 
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trilogy was used for the opera 


“ Wallenstein,”’ 
composed by von 


Adelburg, a violinist of 
note who wrote two other operas. The work 
was written about 1860, but never produced. 
A symphonic poem, “ Wallenstein-Trilogie,’’ com- 
posed by M. Vincent d’Indy, was produced by Pas- 
deloup at Paris in 1874. The work is sometimes 
performed in Germany, but we believe only the 
first and second sections have been heard in Lon- 
don. To the “ Bride of Messina” incidental music 
was written by B. A. Weber, 8. Neukomm, and 
Urban, while Schumann wrote an overture thus 
entitled. Richard Pohl prepared a libretto for 
him based on Schiller’s play, but Schumann could 
not make up his mind to set it to music; he, how 
ever, wrote the overture, to show much the 
subject had interested him. 

We know of no opera based on “ Maria Stuart.” 
J. L. Nicodé, however, wrote a symphonic poem 
thus entitled. 

The libretti of J. F. Miiller’s opera “ Fiesko,” 
and of Montuoro’s “ I Fieschi,”’ were after Schiller’s 
drama “ Fiesko” ; possibly also that of Lalo’s un 
published opera “ Fiésque.” 

he “ Lied von der Glocke ” (Song of the Bell) 
has naturally attracted composers. How many set- 
tings there are of it we cannot say. The best known 
are those of A. Romberg and Max Bruch, and M. 
d’Indy’s dramatic legend, “ La Cloche,’’ which won 
for him the prize offered by the City of Paris. The 
earliest setting (1805) appears to be that of F. F. 
Hurka, a distinguished tenor in his day. 

Of settings of “ Nanie”’ three are known:to us: 
one by Brahms, another by Hermann Goetz, and a 
third recently composed by Dr. Bernhard Scholz, 
to be sung at Frankfort-on-Main at the Schiller 
Festival to be held there this month. 

Of Schiller songs the number is legion. We must 
confine ourselves to Schubert, who set no fewer 
than fifty-four, among which the great ballads “ Der 
Taucher’’ and “ Die Biirgschaft,”’ “ Elysium,” and 
the small (as to compass) “ Das Madchens Klage,” 
and “ Das Geheimniss.’’ Schubert, by the way, set 
the “Ode to Joy’’ for solo and chorus, but the 
music, though spirited and melodious, is not great. 

his brief sketch of works inspired by Schiller 
recalls Plutarch’s statement that poetry is but part 
of music. J. 8. 8. 


how 


THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
EDWARD BACHE. 
“T would sooner have written my ‘Galop di Bravura’ 


than many a sonata which is only printed to liejon the 
shelf a dead weight on account of deficiency of anything 


like idea.” (Letter from F. E. Bache, p. 15 of “ Brother 

Musicians ” by Constance Bache.) 
THE revival of the pianoforte compositions of Francis Edward 
Bache affords a notable illustration of the vitality of truth. 
When the composer died, in 1858, they practically passed away 
with him. They were, doubtless, remembered by a few ; but 
in the brief span of his life there had not been time for them to 
become widely known. They had, nevertheless, taken root ; 
and, even if they did not grow at once, they had in them sufti- 
cient vitality to push their heads above ground in time. Now, 
after a lapse of nearly half a century, his compositions have 
sprung into life to enjoy a popularity which they had never 
known before. It is true that there was at the time of his 
death a certain growing demand for his pianoforte pieces 
and songs ; but it was very limited, just because at that time 
the popular musical taste in England was not sufficiently 








advanced to appreciate them. It is easy to form an opinion 
on that point, if we but call to mind the names of some popular 
composers of a later date whose works were until very recently 
to be found in every household—works which the improvement 
in musical taste has since driven from the field to make room 
for something more worthy of an intelligent being. It is 
owing to this improvement, stimulated by the growth of 
musical education amongst us, that at last we see something 
like a fitting recognition of the claims of works that had lain 
so long dormant. This is doubly gratifying—on account of 
the works themselves and also as an earnest of a better life. 
It need hardly be said that at this length of time after so brief 
a life such revival is entirely dependent upon the intrinsic 
merits of the works themselves. 

A short outline of the composer's life may be interesting. 
Francis Edward Bache was em at Birmingham in 1833. 
He received his first lessons in counterpoint from Mr. Stimp- 
son, the organist of the town hall. At the age of sixteen he 
went to London and became a pupil of the late Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett, under whom he studied composition for 
some three or four years. In 1853 he went to Leipzig for a 
year to continue his studies, returning to England in the early 
part of 1855. His intention was to settle in London ; but be- 
fore the end of that year his plans were frustrated. He be- 
came seriously ill, and it was clear that he had contracted the 
disease of consumption which was so soon to carry him off. 
Under the advice of his doctors he left for Algiers in January, 
1856, where he remained till April ; and, staying a short time 
in Paris en route, he was back at Leipzig by June of that year. 
It was his desire now, partly on account of his health and 
partly in accordance with his tastes, to give up teaching 
and devote himself entirely to composition. But he soon 
had to seek a warmer clime, and at the end of the year left 
for Rome. The change was, however, not beneficial to his 
health. He grew worse; and that he felt the seriousness of 
his condition is patent from his letters at this time. He re- 
turned home to England in the following year, 1857. His 
doctors sent him to Torquay for the winter. After this he 
went back to his home at Birmingham, where he breathed his 
last on August 24th, 1858, in his twenty-fifthfyear. For a 
fuller account of his life and that of his illustrious brother, 
Walter Bache, pupil and disciple of Liszt, I must refer my 
readers to the late Miss Constance Bache’s delightful book 
“ Brother Musicians : Reminiscences of Edward and Walter 
Bache,” in which the story of the lives of the two brothers, 
mixed up with the familiar names of so many distinguished 
musicians still living or not long passed away, is so interest- 
ingly told. 

Returning now to Bache’s compositions, I must ask my 
readers to distinguish between intellect and taste. There is 
plenty of the former now ; but the latter has been somewhat 
war by it, in consequence of which a “ sucker” of false 
intellectuality has shot forth, which affects to sneer at simple 
tales tastefully told while it turns a willing ear to productions 
that have nothing to say and do not even say it politely. 
Bache’s mind was as simple and pure asa child’s. We must, 
therefore, not look in its creations for those dark and mysteri- 
ous things on which this mental “ sucker” so likes to prey 
What we do find in them is true and vivid description of 
scenes and expression of feelings skilfully drawn and ex- 
quisitely finished. From a life which was little more than a 
living death we might have expected some morbid and un- 
healthy tone ; but, strangely, his music is full of joy, even 
of gaiety. It reveals the buoyancy of his faith, and the in- 
terest and hopes in life awakened in him by all he saw around. 
Only very rarely does he touch upon a sad theme, as in 
“ Forsaken,”’ from his Op. 15, and the two touching songs, 
“ Farewell” and “ Mother Dear, Good Night ” from his Op. 16; 
and even then his expression is illuminated by that calmness 
and hope which was such a striking trait in his character. 

It is on account of this healthy tone of Bache’s works, 
both musically and morally, that I have always felt a pleasure 
in recommending them to others ; and, now that the greater 
number of them have appeared in Augener’s new edition under 
the editorship of the composer’s sister, Miss Constance Bache, 
it seems a fitting opportunity to draw attention to their 
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merits. In spite of the enormous amount of music, or rather 
sheets of paper spoilt by printed notes, poured forth daily by 
the publishing press, is it not true that very many teachers yet 
feel a real want of nice light pieces suitable both musically and 
technically for teaching purposes—pieces which, being some- 
thing more than the a ee of skilled labour, appeal to the 
musical feeling, stir the imagination and tend to elevate the 
taste, while at the same time they are not over-weighted with 
technical difficulties out of all proportion to their matter ? 
Most of the present day compositions of this class, with their 
shoals of accidentals, their parade of big chords and noisy 
passages, their superiority to anything so commonplace as 
tonality, are so pretentious in style and technique, and withal 
so unsatisfying to the musical intelligence, that the minds of 
persons who possess the technical means to play them would 
revolt at their musical contents :—the game isn’t worth the 
candle. But it is not so with the compositions of F. E. Bache. 
They are all more or less admirably adapted to the purposes 
of sound pianoforte study, both esthetically and technically. 
He was essentially a pianoforte writer; and, therefore, 
they are written with due regard to the genius of the instru- 
ment. They are poetical in conception, and pure in taste and 
style ; they are clear in design, and full of graceful melody 
and delicate harmony ; moreover, they are musically inter- 
esting, and one is never left high and dry on a barren rock 
of brilliant but meaningless passages. He must have sense 
atany cost. We have the keynote to his ideals in the sentence 
quoted at the head of this article ; and is it not a correct one 
—the supreme importance of idea? Nor are the works 
under consideration less valuable for educational purposes 
when looked at from the technical point of view. Especially 
excellent are they for the cultivation of style, and of variety 
of touch and tone—matters which, in spite of a certain 
prominence they seem to receive nowadays, when judged by 
results really only take a second place as compared with a 
purely mechanical dexterity. 

Of the fifty or sixty pianoforte pieces left by Bache the 
most interesting (in order of opus number) are :—“ L’Irrésist- 
ible, Galop di Bravura ” (Op. 5); ‘ Four Mazurkas de Salon ” 
(Op. 13); “ Five Characteristic Pieces ” (Op. 15); the nine 
numbers of “ Souvenirs d’Italie” (Op. 19); and the five 
of “Souvenirs de Torquay” (Up. 26). The first of these 
pieces is the galop referred to by Bache in the quotation from 
his letter before mentioned. If there is any class of composi- 
tion likely to border upon the vulgar, it is the galop ; but, 
while preserving in his “ L’Irrésistible” all the necessary 
levity and gaiety of the dance, he never oversteps the limits 
of good taste. The final “ whirl” from pp to ff in its coda 
shows how much Bache could achieve by such simple means. 
The ‘ Four Mazurkas”’ are dainty morsels, full ot grace and 
beauty, especially Nos. land4. Without speaking separately 
of his ** Characteristic Pieces,” all of which are very attractive, 
one cannot pass over that entitled “ Village Merry-making ” 
without remarking on its picturesqueness. His “ Dors, Mon 
Enfant,” from Op. 19, is a true cradle song. What a charm- 
ing little touch we get in the last five bars, so suggestive of 
the nurse tripping lightly away to her other duties, havin 
rocked the baby to sleep. Then, in the “ Féte Napolitaine ’ 
of the same work, what a wealth of melody is revealed, and 
how appropriate are all the themes, especially that of the 
“‘ Mendiant ” with his puling ery. The way, too, in which the 
successive themes interrupt and succeed one another gives a 
vivid picture of the ever-changing and heterogeneous scenes 
of a Neapolitan féte. In the “ Souvenirs de Torquay ” we 
have another charming mazurka, rich in fancy and delicate 
colouring. ‘The ‘* Mélodie-Etude ’’ from the same collection 
is a song without words of rare beauty. Its coda furnishes 
another instance of Bache’s poetical instinct. At the tenth 
bar from the end we get a chord of the'dominant seventh 
(used as a tonic seventh) which threatens to lead us back to a 
repetition of the whole of the first part in the key of the sub- 
dominant (/) ; but the “ pid lento” of the next bar gives 
just the necessary contradiction of this feeling of setting out 
anew, and in two bars we find ourselves landed and home again 
in the tonic key. It is a charming touch, and could not have 
been dictated except by genuine inspiration. The s:herzo, 
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too—‘‘ Les Quatre Voleurs”—is an exquisite little bit of 
drawing, fullof humour. How vividly the staccato notes 
enhance the idea conveyed in the title, so suggestive of the 
light tread of the thieves. In the simplicity of the materiab 
used, what a splendid lesson to the'young composer who, as 
the critic of the Daily Telegraph remarks (March 7th), “\begins 
work at a point which he should never reach” and “ has 
yet to learn of the triumph of simplicity and the virtue of 
directness ”’ ! 

The freshness and finish of Bache’s works are evidences of 
great natural gifts and of a cultured taste. That the refining 
influence of Sterndale Bennett had tended to develop this 

urity in his style is certain. At the same time, Bache’s style, 
ike his temperament, is essentially distinct. He was more 
of a genre painter and less of a classicist; he is far more 
southern both in style and temperament. What direction 
his talents would have taken had his life been spared— 
whether he would have realised his ambition to be an opera 
composer—one cannot say. It must, however, be observed 
that his powers are by no means fully revealed in his piano- 
forte compositions alone. No adequate estimate of the possi- 
bilities of his talents can be formed without taking into con- 
sideration his “ Six Songs ” (Op. 16) and his Trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello (Op. 25). These two works have something 
in them that raises my opinion of him immensely. Is it that 
they are more classic in style? Surely the “Six Songs” 
place him in the first rank of lyric composers. This set seems 
to be almost exclusively known by the beautiful ‘* Farewell ” ; 
but it is surpassed in my opinion a long way by the last of 
the set, “ Mother Dear, Good Night,” which for refinedjpathos 
and exquisite portraiture is a real inspiration. Then, the- 
pianoforte trio already mentioned must be a revelation to 
anyone who has known Bache only through his pianoforte 
pieces. It shows that he could sustain the musical interest 
through one of the larger forms; that he had considerable 
resources of invention, which enabled him to avoid filling even 
the least important parts with padding or stereotyped pas- 
sages. His themes are free from anything commonplace ; 
and in the breadth and earnestness ob the principal subject 
of the slow movement, as well as in the style of its coda, we 
feel almost a breeze from Beethoven. With such fruit from 
the few years of broken health of a man who died on the 
threshold of his career, what might we not have looked for 
from mature age, more fully developed powers, and enlarged. 
experience in life and thought ! 


Grorce Lanaiey, 


‘ ELGAR AND STRAUSS. 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 


Tue experience of the last three centuries teaches us that 
it is as unfair as it is unwise to attempt to allot to a living 
composer his niche in the temple of fame, or even to say 
whether he will be entitled to remain in that desirable edifice 
for longer than the present moment. We have ample in- 
stances of mistakes made by the ablest critics in their at- 
tempts to do this if only we care to look them up. Hummel 
was, in his lifetime, favourably compared with Beethoven, 
and, had we the same opinion as his contemporaries, we 
should consider Handel inferior to our own Thomas Augustus 
Arne and the Italian Bononcini. It therefore behoves us 
to be more than usually careful in comparisons between 
the works of those who may yet reverse their relative positions 
or of whom either may improve his position by the pro- 
duction of new works as yet unthought of. When, however, 
two (or more) workers in the same field of art are brought 
into equal prominence, and when they are evidently dis- 
ciples of one master, and both working on similar lines, 
it is sometimes profitable to compare the results of their 
labours for the benefit of other labourers who may follow 
them. This can be done without any attempt to show 
that one or other is the greater, and may, in fact, simply 
go to show the greatness or the meanness of both. The 
late Sir G. A. Macfarren said, “‘ Comparative criticism is a 
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4allacious form of judgment, since’no work is better or worse 
because of the less or greater merit of another,” and in so 
far as criticism is the determination of the merit or other- 
wise of a man or his work, he is certainly correct. Un- 
fortunately for the general potency of his argument he 
immediately follows this statement by a comparative criticism 
of two of the greatest of Johann Sebastian Bach’s compositions. 
Therefore, while avoiding as far as possible any expression 
which may be taken as a decisive opinion on their com- 
parative merits we can lay the works of several composers 
side by side, and examine critically their respective methods 
and the results of each of such methods. 

Two prominent—at any rate, so far as England is con- 
cerned—among the pioneers of the art of music at the present 
time are Edward Elgar and Richard Strauss. Each finds 
admirers, in his own and other countries. who are willing 
to assert that he alone among living composers carries on 
the work, and is the true successor in the line of the great 
masters. Each numbers among his disciples those who 
decry all others, and maintain his supremacy over the great- 
est composers of both the present and the past. Conse- 
quently, each has opponents who dispute his worthiness to 
consideration at all, and who cannot find a bad enough word 
in their vocabulary to describe his practices. There are also 
a few who try to maintain the balance, and give to each his 
meed of praise and encouragement, while acknowledging 
the imperfections of both. But whatever our individual 
Opinions may be as to the respective merits of these com- 
posers—giving to both an equal share of praise and blame, 
or finding in one merits which apparently are lacking in 
the other—we are all compelled to admit that foremost 
among living musicians in the eyes of the musical world 
at large, which includes the professional critic as well as 
the regular or occasional amateur concert goer, stand these 
two. They, more than any of their contemporaries, be 
they artist or academic, are looked for in the front rank of 
those who are extending the confines of the art as well as 
adding to its wealth. 

The means by which they have respectively attained 
this position are entirely different, owing partly to force 
of circumstances, and partly to difference of temperament. 

Richard Strauss, born at Munich in 1864, has had all the 
advantages of a conservatoire and theatre training, and at 
five-and-twenty held a high position at the Lisztian centre, 
Weimar, afterwards moving to his native city, and later 
to the capital of the German Empire. 

4 Edward Elgar, born at Cheltenham some seven years 
earlier, is, on the other hand, almost entirely self-taught, 
what training he has had being obtained in a minor position 
as a church organist and second violinist in a provincial 
theatre band—circumstances, surely, most inauspicious. 

As to their methods of working, we see that the German 
Jeader has, after the example of Richard Wagner, deliberately 
undertaken a mission for the reform of his art. Unlike that 
of Wagner, his mission deals primarily with “ programme 
music,” as distinct from music-drama and opera. He has 
adopted the Jeit-motif system of the Bayreuth master, and 
has continued it in a wonderfully elaborate and, generally 
speaking, effective manner far beyond the intentions or 
desire of its originator. (In speaking of Wagner as the 
originator of the /eit-motif system, I do not forget the gradual 
development dating back as far as Handel and Bach. The 
term is used merely to imply that Wagner was the first 
to formulate and put the system on a working basis.) The 
same thing has to some extent been done by his English 
co-worker, but he has not driven it so far. Possibly the 
fact of his being a church organist may account for this, 
as also his lack of intention to work any reform or explore 
any unknown regions. Strauss has attempted, by its aid, 
actually to portray characters, whilst Elgar has been content 
to suggest the atmosphere surrounding persons and things. 
We are told—and there is no very g reason for doubting 
the statement—that until a short time ago Elgar had never 
seen the score of a single work of Richard Wagner, while 





in his capacity of capellmeister such scores would be the 
daily bread of Strauss. 

Elgar has, however, particularly in his later works, made 
great use of this system. He has used it to an extent that 
makes the hearing of his works call for a constant recollective- 
ness on the part of His auditors if the composer’s meaning 
is to be at all adequately grasped. He has, as has been 
pointed out, used it more to create an atmosphere than to 
bring in any actual descriptive element, though, by using 
it apart from acting and scenery, he has gone beyond the 
rules laid down by Wagner by precept and example. Wagner, 
in putting into form and giving vitality to this system, 
intended it to be used as a means of binding the arts of 
music, acting, and painting in one; but his two so-called 
successors have,by using it apart from the two latter, violated 
his very principles. Whether they are right or wrong in 
doing so it is out of the province of this paper to discuss. 
Elgar has not made quite so much use of it as Strauss, and 
his contributions to absolute music (differentiating between 
“absolute” and “ programme” music) are more, both in 
quantity and importance, than those of Strauss, practically 
all his orchestral music being of that nature. 

The difference in the nature of works of the two com- 
posers also arises as much from force of circumstances as 
from difference of temperament. In England—and particu- 
larly in provincial England—musical life depends very largely 
upon the choral societies and musical festivals, of which 
the chorus forms the mainstay. In Germany, however, the 
orchestra has the ascendancy, while choral music, although 
receiving a fair amount of attention and being excellently 
well treated, is regarded as of secondary importance. Orches- 
tral music in its modern forms is practically native to that 
country, and consequently the natural expression of a com- 
poser born and brought up there is through the medium of 
a band of instrumentalists rather than by a body of choralists. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that either of 
these composers of undoubted talent would confine 
himself to one or two general forms of composition. Apart 
from his own predilections, the popular demand makes it 
almost imperative that a composer who has attained a 
reputation with the general public should create some ex- 
amples of work in a large variety of branches. Each of 
them has, therefore, with good effect, exerted his powers 
in the domain over which the other claims the lordship. The 
exclusive freedom from any branch of art is not given to 
one man, one country, or one period alone ; but nevertheless 
each composer, each country, and each period gives a pre- 
ferential treatment to one department over the others. 
Even that most comprehensive genius, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, had a preference for opera over other forms of com- 
position. 

His five years at Weimar would help to inculcate in 
Strauss the advantages of the symphonic poem, invented b 
Liszt, as a means of setting forth his musical ideas, whi 
the whole trend of musical thought in Germany would have 
originally suggested. We thus get Elgar writing church 
music, cantatas, and part-songs, and his Teutonic con- 
temporary adding one by one to his list of symphonic poems. 
Each is typical not so much of the man as of the nation to 
which he belongs, and his position in that nation. 

Another mark of the nationality of the two men, intensified 
by their own personal preferences, is the neglect of opera by 
the Englishman, and the indulgence in that form of art 
by the German. I do not mean by this that it is against 
the desire or ability of Sir Edward Elgar to write an opera 
or operas. As to this, time will show, and any expression 
of opinion would be the result merely of conjecture. There 
is no inducement, however, to an Englishman to write an 
opera, even if he were so disposed, and had obtained a good 
libretto for the purpose. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
such a work could be successfully undertaken by the com- 
poser of “‘ Gerontius,”’ if he were willing to undergo the tedious 
but necessary apprenticeship to stagecraft. In Germany, 
with its subsidised opera and every encouragement to com 
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posers to cultivate that department of their art, the natural 
bent is towards opera. An opera conductor such as is 
Strauss would also turn his creative faculties in that direction 
as the handiest means of expression. Of course, it may be 
pointed out, Strauss’s contributions to the stage are as yet 
only few in number, but what they are show the inclination 
to that form of composition, as well as the ability to follow 
such inclination. 

One of the characteristics of Elgar, as of many others 
among his co-religionists, is that while he will regard his 
domestic affairs as too sacred for the public eye to view, 
the most intimate details of his religion are a subject which 
he can lay bare to the world. Resultant from this come 
works like ““ The Dream of Gerontius ” and, in a lesser degree, 
“The Apostles.” The myths of the ancient peoples appeal 
more to the genius of Strauss, and we can well imagine how 
the stories of the vestals of Ancient Rome are made real 
to his imagination, so that the flight of the soul after its 
severance from the body is with him less a subject for music 
than the domestic happiness shared by his own dear ones. 
And yet Strauss is the more introspective and self-conscious 
(artistically) of the two. His works do not partake of the 
patriotism of “Caractacus” and the ‘ Coronation Ode,” 
but instead we get—in his opera “‘ Feuersnot,”’ for instance, 
and in “ Ein Heldenleben,” and the “ Sinfonia Domestica ”’ 
—portraits by himself of his own moods and characteristics. 
In the opera, in fact, it is stated that distinct portraits of 
the librettist and composer are drawn in two of the principal 
characters. 

We must not forget that Elgar has in one instance (the 
Variations for full orchestra) so far worked on the system 
of Strauss as to attempt to make portraits of his friends by 
the different styles of writing. In these he has painted 
their physical and musical mannerisms, rather than made 
any attempt to represent their characters or temperaments ; 
and also, while acknowledging his use of this system as a 
means of obtaining variety, he presents the work to the 
general public as absolute music merely. 

There is, of course, a wide difference between this at- 
tempt and the representations made in the opera, the latter 
being more readily allowable as a legitimate practice than 
the former. But the portrait, being of the portrayer him- 
self, shows a spirit of self-observation not exhibited by the 
other. 


Comparing them with two composers of a past age— 
though without venturing in any way to say whether the 
genius of either is on the same level with those with whom 
they are compared or not—I should say the two temperaments 
are nearest to those of Beethoven and Mozart of any of the 


great masters. Strauss, like Beethoven, must let his genius 
carry him whither it will; all extraneous matters must be 
swept along with it, or be brushed aside by its impetuous 
force. The details of technical practicability, for instance, 
which a smaller mind or one less impetuous would deem 
highly important, are made to bend to the will or the emotions 
of the composer at the moment of inspiration. ‘‘ This can- 
not be played,” said an executant to Beethoven; “ it is 
impossible.” “Then it must be made possible, for it will 
have to be played,” retorted the master. This is the spirit 
which is shown in the works of this young giant of modern 
Germany. If things do not of their nature suit his 
work, they must be forced into the right shape. The com- 
position cannot be altered for that. Instruments and voices 
are the means to an end; and if that end is not fulfilled, 
the instruments must he altered—not the composition, 
which is the end to be effected by their means. 

Elgar, on the other hand, guides his feelings and controls 
them so that he can mould whatever his faney creates into 
the form which circumstances most require. Like Mozart, 
he also shows a willingness to write pidces d’occasion which 
have not always the intensity of feeling that more spon- 
taneous efforts contain. Many of his works, too, are adapt- 
able, and, in fact, have been adapted by the composer 
himself, to a variety of instrumental combinations—a state 





of affairs more prevalent in the works of eighteenth century 
composers than those of to-day. It is doubtful whether any 
number of the works of Strauss would bear this adaptation, 
and it is even more doubtful whether he would agree to it. 
And yet the feeling for sensuous beauty is almost stronger 
in Elgar than in Strauss, for it is rarely that a passage is 
to be found in his works, such as the demons’ chorus in “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” in which he has deemed it desirable 
for descriptive or other purposes to introduce any element 
of ugliness. This is not an infrequent occurrence, however, 
in the works of the latter. P 

Technically, they are both very conservative, at any rate 
in theory, and regard Mozart as the ideal formalist, to whom 
all must turn for the main principles of art. For this we 
have the assurance of each, and the record of their student 
days show how each put into practice the theory he upholds. 

#sthetically, their practice is different. The monster 
orchestra of to-day affords the German an opportunity of 
producing vividly coloured tone pictures made by violent 
contrasts, in which the most notable features are the huge 
aggregations of dynamic force. The Englishman handles 
his brushes more lightly, and glittering lights contrasting 
not too violently with delicate but sombre tints unfold the 
story he has to tell. The brass and percussion instruments 
form the mainstay of Strauss’s works, while Elgar depends 
mainly upon his strings (frequently divided into many parts) 
and wood wind, reserving his big effects for special and in 
frequent climaxes. 

One defect from which both suffer is that some of the 
clever and elaborate polyphony which on paper looks so 
effective, is in practice lacking in body as well as in clear- 
ness. Their wonderful achievements in this respect do not 
make for greatness. They are one of the outward signs of 
the same spirit of “‘ Jumboism ” which appears in the great 
blasts of noise such as the Finale to Elgar’s variations, or 
the “ War” section of “‘ Ein Heldenleben.” It is a spirit 
which, while in its nature being derogatory to true art, 
may not be without some good results. The works in which 
this spirit is exhibited are no doubt useful as exercises on 
a large scale of the composer’s technique, and as an example 
to themselves and to others of what is beyond the confines 
of a living art. Probably in future years both will be less 
affected by it and their works, which will then be of a smaller 
calibre, will be all the better for the self-suppression which 
they will then practise, and also for the immense command 
they will have acquired over their forces. It is a spirit 
which has affected many, even years ago; and with few 
exceptions those who have been affected by it have in their 
maturity entirely restrained themselves in this respect, ar@ 
have been all the better for their experience. Berlioz, who 
is more decidedly the predecessor of Strauss than is Wagner, 
was an example of this. although he himself denied it. And 
this, I venture to think, is what will happen with the two 
composers whose works are under consideration. The desire 
to show an unusual amount of scholarship, as well as in- 
genuity, which was evinced by the composers of medieval 
times when writing the enigmas and puzzles so common 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, also appears in 
these elaborate contrapuntal movements, and one can well 
understand a composer such as Elgar being influenced in 
this way. He is, I think, less touched by “ Jumboism ’ 
and by the spirit of the age than is Strauss. The external 
traits have their bearing upon his work, but underneath 
them lies a spirit of old-worldliness—I might almost say 
of unworldliness. Strauss is a man of his time—or before 
it. Elgar is like a visitant from the medi#val ages who 
has come among us, and, having learnt to use our present- 
day weapons, uses them with the ingeniousness of a time 
when frenzy and “ hustle’ were as rare as their antitheses 
are to-day. Even in his works which are most modern in 
their application one feels this, while in certain parts of his 
cantatas and in his church music it is most apparent. 

Elgar—a dreamer of beautiful dreams, occasionally 
awaking to the commonplace world around {him. Strauss 
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the man of his time, strenuous and active, foccasionally 


indulging in dreams of rare transcendant beauty. 

What will be the ultimate fate of the works of either 
of the two, it is impossible to say. Will they retain the lead 
they now have, or will some of these who have not hit the 
popular fancy to so great an extent snatch from them their 
laurels ? We can but guess as to this as well as to whether 
they will always retain positions near enough to each other 
to call for the comparisons which their relative positions 
now almost force upon us. It will be interesting, however, 
in twenty years’ time and later to recall the name and fame 
they now have, and compare it with whatever may be theirs 
at that time. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY AND MME. 
VON MECK. 
By Extrenw von Tinenoenr. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 


THE marriage of Tschaikowsky was an especially tragic one. 
It is impossible to clear up its mystery. Even his nearest 
friends could never understand the reasons which brought 
him to it. He never spoke to them about it before his 
marriage, and after it they avoided every allusion to the 
subject, knowing its unfortunate result. The only explanation 
we find is in a letter to Mme. von Meck written by Tschai- 
kowsky three days before his wedding : 
* July 3rd, 1877. 

“* The first thing I have to tell you is that [I am engaged. 
It happened at the end of May, and quite unexpectedly. 
Some days before I received a letter from a lady whom I 
have known and seen occasionally. By this letter I learnt 
that she had long honoured me with her love. She wrote 
about it with such sincerity and warmth that I decided to 
answer it. I do not care to relate the details of this corre- 
spondence, the result of which was that I consented one day 
to pay her a visit. Why did [do it? Now it seems to me 
that an inexplicable force attracted me towards this woman. 
On meeting, I explained to her again that sympathy and thank- 
fulness were my only feelings. Nevertheless, when away 
from her, I began to reflect on all the lightness of my behaviour. 
If I could not love her, if I did not wish to encourage her in 
her feelings towards me, then why did I go to her, and what 
would be the end of this affair? I came to the concl 
being influenced by her next letter, that I should lea« 
into misfortune, and bring her to a tragic end if I renounceu 
her. . One beautiful evening 1 went to my future 
wife and told her frankly that I did not love her at all, but 
I would try to be in any case a faithful and thankful friend to 
her. I gave her all the details about my character, my 
irritable, ill-balanced temperament, my insociability; finally, 
about my material conditions. After all this, I asked her if 
she consented to be my wife! The answer was affirmative. 
I cannot find words to describe the awful feelings through 
which I passed all the following days!" . . . “ Now let 
me tell you some words about my future wife. Her name 
is Antonina I[wanowna Miliukowa. She is twenty-eight 
years of age, rather pretty, and of good reputation.”’ 

On July 6th was celebrated in Moscow the wedding of 
Tschaikowsky with Antonina Iwakowna Miliukowa. The 
only witnesses were his brother Anatole and the young Kotek. 
The young married couple went away the same day on a 
short journey for their honeymoon. 

Parts of letters to Mme. von Meck written in this time 
by Tschaikowsky : 

“ July 15th, 1877. 

** To-morrow, or after to-morrow, we intend to go to 
pay a visit to the mother of my wife, who lives on her 
estate in the country. There we shall remain for about five 
or six days, and again return to Moscow, and then—I don’t 
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know what will happen! I am not able to decide if I am 
happy or not. I know only one thing—J cannot work at 
all. It is a symptom of a very irritated state of mind and 
soul. Good-bye, my kind, my dearest friend, whatever may 
happen to me—the thought of you will encourage me and 
give me some rest. Your friendship will always be the joy 
of my life.” 

At the beginning of the Conservatoire term all the pro- 
fessors came to town, and were astonished to hear the news 
of the marriage of Tschaikowsky. He himself gave his lessons 
punctually, but never spoke about his wife, but looked serious 
and irritated. 

On September 24th he came to the Conservatoire with 
worn-looking face, and showed a telegram which required him 
to go to Petersburg immediately. The same evening he went 
away. On arrival, his brother received him at the railway 
station, and was struck by his strange appearance. He had 
only time enough to lead him away to the nearest hotel, 
where poor Peter Iljitsch was seized with an awful prostra- 
tion. His consciousness did not return to him for about « 
fortnight. The doctors said the only thing to do was t» 
change all his conditions of life. On October 3rd Tschaikowsk 
and his brother left Russia for Switzerland, where they live | 
at Clarens, villa Richelieu, with a beautiful view of the mouu- 
tains and the lake. 

Tschaikowsky had money enough for a month or two of 
life abroad, not more. It was impossible for him to retura 
to his duty in the Conservatoire, as his health was onl, 
beginning to return by slow steps. The thought of want 
troubled him, and he wrote about this to his friend, Nicolai 
Rubinstein, who immediately answered that for the whole 
year Tschaikowsky would receive his salary. Mme. 
Meck offered him the sum of 6,000 roubles a year for hi; 
expenses, till the time when he could resume his duties as 
professor at the Conservatoire. 

Tschaikowsky in these brighter conditions gained the en- 
tourage and comfort he so longed for. From Switzerland he 
went to Florence, Rome, Venice, and so forth, remaining ia 
every town as long as the sojourn there enabled him to work. 
With his recovery the thirst for composition returned, and 
he wrote with increasing energy and intensity, and created 
music * which gained for him immortality. And all this 
was given him by his “ kind and dearest friend,” Mme. von 
Meck. 

It was the clearest and lightest period of his life. The 
possibility of giving free rein to his thoughts in his letters to 
Mme. von Meck entirely fills his intellectual being. They 
spoke about every question of life—philosophy, religion, the 
fine arts. . Mme. von Meck is always guessing his secre¢ 
wishes and realizing them by sending books, newspapers, 
music, always bringing sunshine and light in his life. Whea 
Tschaikowsky was tired of travelling abroad, longing for 
absolute quiet, she invited him to go to Braclowa, her estate in 
the south of Russia. Here Tschaikowsky found all that could 
be wished for his well-being—a large library, music, a beautiful 
piano, comfort in the house, the charms of nature, and 
absolute solitude. 

“What a wonderful life,’ writes Tschaikowsky on May 
20th, 1878 (Braclowa). “It is rather a dream, a revery. 
My dear, tender-loved Nadieschda Philarietowna, how much 
I am thankful to you for all, all my happiness! At every joy, 
at every bright feeling, I remember to whom it is due.” 

In 1885 Tschaikowsky, for the first time, felt the necessity 
to have his own home. 

“ All my aspirations are turned towards the aim of 
arranging a home for myself in a country place near to 
Moscow,” writes Tschaikowsky on January 5th, 1885. “I 
cannot be satisfied any more with this eternal nomad life ! 
I wish to have my own home.” 

Helped by Mme. von Meck, he found a cottage an hour's 
rail from Moscow near to Klinn, a little district town, and 
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made there a home, where he felt comfortable till his last 
days. 

Tschaikowsky had thirteen years of happiness and joy, 
given him by the friendship with Mme. von Meck, and then 
it was interrupted suddenly in a way which made him com- 
pletely miserable for long, and even till his last days the blow 
could never be forgotten. 

During the winter of 1890 Mme. von Meck spoke in her 
letters of a very difficult crisis in her money-affairs. She 
told him frankly that she could not give him the sum he 
received every year from her. 

Tschaikowsky replied— 

“The news you send me annoys me much, not for 
myself, but for your sake, dear friend! Surely it would 
be a lie if I should assure you that it makes no difference 
to my material well-being! But how can you now 
endure the change in your habits, in the broad-minded 
tastes of your life, and suffer want? I cannot imagine 
you withont wealth.” . “The last words of your 
letter (‘ Don’t forget me, and think about me sometimes ’) 
rather offended me. Nevertheless, I hope that you have not 
thought so in reality! Do you believe me to be a friend of 
yours only as long as I have received money from you ? 
Without any exaggeration, you have saved me! Surely I 
should have gone out of my mind, I should be lost, if you had 
not sustained me by your care, friendship, and material 
help (which at that time was an anchor of salvation for 
me). Dear friend, be sure I remember all this, and will re- 
member it till my last breath!” 

The ruin of Mme. von Meck’s fortune was not complete. 
She soon recovered wealth, not, however, so great as before. 
Tschaikowsky, suspicious as he was, was overwhelmed with 
conjectures and doubts, for he saw in the refusal of Mme. von 
Meck an offence, consisting in the immediate use of the first 
opportunity to stop the liberal annual gift. Just at this time 
his income was increasing ; he could now return the money he 
had received from Mme. von Meck (6,000 roubles a year), but 
he felt it would be an insult to her. The only thing to do 
was to write to her, without changing the style of the 
thirteen years of intimate friendship. 

Mme. von Meck did not answer at all, and therein lies 
the offence, the harm, which wounded the heart of Tschai- 
kowsky. After the refusal he never again had a word from 
her, and attributed his connection with her to the fancy of a 
rich and capricious lady. He was not right! He did not 
know that poor Mme. von Meck was in a miserable state 
of mind, slowly fading away, nearly blind, suffering awful 
pains. Having made a secret of her friendship to Tschai- 
kowsky, she perhaps could not force herself to dictate letters 
to him, to send letters to him written by another. hand which 
she herself could not move. 

Tschaikowsky, when near unto death (on October 25th, 
1893) quite unconsciously pronounced her name many, many 
a time—Nadieschda! Nadieschda ! 

Mme. von Meck died two months later, on January 19th, 
1894. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI.* 


Mr. Dent’s new book upon Alessandro Scarlatti is a fresh 
proof, if one were needed, of the energy and enterprize of the 
English school of musical criticism. It is of a piece with the 
‘‘ Oxford History of Music ” and Sir Hubert Parry’s “ Art of 
Music ”: sincere and earnest of purpose, as well as learned, 
andgto a considerable extent original. Despite the fact that 
Scarlatti’s name is almost unknown in England, otherwise 
than as an historical fact, the author has evidently spared no 
— to make his book as complete a study in detail as should 
ve{ found possible. He has ransacked museums, libraries, 
and churches in Italy and elsewhere for autographs or trust- 


* Alessandro Scarlatti, by, E. J, Dent. London: Edward Arnold 
Price, 12s, 6d, net, 
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worthy copies of Scarlatti’s music. What he has found he has 
diligently perused, analysed, and digested and the result is a 
book surprizingly large for so slender a subject. Unfortun- 
ately the author's instinct for arrangement is inferior to his 
industry. 

Finding little to say about his life, as has been the experi- 
ence of previous biographers, he has filled up his pages with 
analyses of works, most of which are entirely inaccessible, and 
therefore without interest, unless illustrated by examples. 
Now a purely chronological arrangement of this kind not only 
overweights the life, but also involves classing works of differ- 
ent types together. To avoid this, he has separated operas, 
church music, and cantatas from one another, and so thrown 
the dates into confusion, and spoiled the continuity of the narra- 
tive. The result is that the life, as far as it is a record of 
Scarlatti’s personality and career, lacks all interest. 

He was born in Sicily, and died in Naples in 1725 at the 
age of sixty-six. Between these facts lies an arid record of 
hither and thither journeying with scarcely a touch of human 
interest to relieve its dulness. A few pictures there are, from 
Conforto and other authors—one of a serenata performed at 
Mount Oliveto, and another of improvisations at the Arcadian 
Academy—which are interesting, but they are lost among a 
quantity of matter, much of which might with advantage have 
been consigned to an appendix. 

It is unfortunate that Scarlatti’s voluminous correspond- 
ence with his patron, Prince Ferdinand of Tuscany, proves so 
entirely confined to the idiom of adulation, and self-abasement, 
that there is nothing to be got out of it. 

Still, Mr. Dent would have done something for his scanty 
biographical material if he had given more information about 
Scarlatti’s surroundings and contemporaries, instead of assum- 
ing, as he often does, that the general musical and political 
history of the period is common knowledge. An amusing 
instance of the abstruse and curious information he expects 
from the intelligent reader is to be found in his description 
of the comic scenes of the Neapolitan opera. He says “ the 
old woman was, of course, sung by a tenor.” Now, accordin 
to the tradition of Purcell and the Macbeth music, witches a 
sorceresses sing bass, so that the ordinary English reader 
could hardly be aware of so unreasonable a variety. 

But when we leave the life for the works our quarrel with 
the author is ended. He may be at times a little long, but 
he has made a most careful and lucid study of Scarlatti’s 
music, and illustrated it with most interesting examples. 
Instrumentation, harmony, the development of form, and 
dramatic expression all come under his notice, and are treated 
with insight and imagination. 

Indeed, as Mr. Dent says, it is very hard for a musician 
of the present day to put himself into sympathy with Scar- 
latti and his methods without great exercise of the imagination. 
He is one of those pioneers who point the way for others, though 
their work is not of sufficient vitality to interest future genera- 
tions. It came too early in the history of the lyrical stage, 
and was produced too rapidly for that. Like most of 
composers of that age, he was a craftsman, though a supremely 
gifted one, who used his tools with certainty and true instinct, 
but in a measured round of expression. is aim was neither 
to be emotional nor original (except by way of a joke). He 
simply aimed at completing his commissions to the best of 
his powers, and with the least possible delay, and his produc- 
tion in consequence was enormous. 

By a@ curious revenge of time, Corelli, who was certainly 
far less gifted, and wrote very little—five opus numbers only 
to compare with Remsiatti’e tundueda-neuneeatiod in making 
those five, or at least one of them, immortal. But then he 
spent endless time and trouble in polishing his music, whereas 
Scarlatti wrote an opera in a month, and a cantata in a day 
or two. It is curious to see how music so easily written is also 
easily forgot. Scarlatti had sent two acts of an opera to his 
patron Prince Ferdinand, and in forwarding the third only 
three weeks afterwards gives directions for its performance, 
and adds, “ of the two preceding acts I can say but little, not 
having them by me.” Music written in such haste can never 
have permanent value. Like Schumann’s “ Hermann und 
Dorothea ” overture, which was written with such wonderful 
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ease and rapidity, the world finds no difficulty in forgetting it 
afterwards. 

And the same rule applies even to immortals like Handel. 
When he first came to England, and wrote operas in the 
Italian style, he produced in the same way. The result is that 
his operas are dead, and would remain so even if the revival 
of so antiquated a tradition were possible. But when he 
took to oratorio, although he still wrote down his music with 
extraordinary rapidity, he evidently thought more deeply. 
Sketches of parts still remain, and corrections and revisions 
are in frequent evidence. The influence of Scarlatti and the 
Italians is still paramount; his arioso is to be found in 
“* Behold and See,” his accompanied recitative in ‘* Deeper and 
Deeper Still,” his formule of dramatic expression everywhere ; 
but there is a new element of earnestness and personality, due, 
we believe, to the influence of England and Henry Purcell, 
as well as the matured experience of a lifetime, which carries 
him beyond the art of the Italian. 

Hence, when Mr. Dent says that the Handelian style was 
the invention of Bononcini, we cannot agree. It all depends, 
certainly, on what you mean by the word “ Handelian.” Han- 
del’s mannerisms are, to our mind, so intimately associated with 
the chorus that we are compelled to apply the word to the 
choral style which he himself asserted to be of his own invention. 
It is—to use Sir Walter Scott’s expression—* the big bow 
wow” of music, whereas, if Hawkins is to be believed, 
Bononcini’s prevailing humour was tender and pathetic. But 
aif you apply the word to the ordinary Italian cadences, 
with which perhaps the majority of people associate his name, 
ihe may well have learnt them from Bononcini, as that 
composer was the first Italian of renown he met, and in the 
days of his impressionable youth. 

But to return to Scarlatti. His claim to immortality rests 
on the fact that he perfected the commonplace of musical 
expression, and enlarged its range, employing new harmonies, 
new styles of accompaniment, and new forms, with a sure 
instinct for dramatic effect. 

In harmony his greatest advance was in the development of 
the diminished seventh, with which he frequently prepares 
and delays his cadence, and the free use of the Neapolitan sixth. 
It is interesting to hear that the latter chord, which has 
always been a characteristic feature of Sicilian music, not 
improbably owes its name to the fact of Scarlatti’s residence 
in Naples. 

In his later works Scarlatti often made bold experiments of 
a chromatic kind. It is interesting to place beside one of the 
most elaborate specimens given by Mr. Dent an almost exactly 
similar passage om Purcell’s “‘ King Arthur,” written twelve 
years before. It proves most conclusively that the English- 
man’s genius in this respect was no whit inferior to that of his 
italian rival, and the quotation is for another reason worth 
wnaking, because it contains the two chords most characteristic 
of Scarlatti’s style—viz. the Neapolitan sixth and the dimin- 
ished seventh on the fourth of the scale, though it is figured ¢ 


Scarlatti (1718). 
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It would{be interesting to know whether Purcell had any 
acquaintance with Scarlatti’s music, as well as with Stradella’s, 
for which he expressed such boundless admiration in one of his 
prefaces. 

Turning to instrumentation, we have among the examples 
a erage J pastoral solo scored for oboes and flutes, a Scythian 
dance with bagpipes and rattles, a march with horns, two or 
three specimens of trumpet bravura, and a song accompanied 
by a toy nightingale! But Scarlatti’s chief reform was in 
dispensing with the inevitable “ cembalo” and accompany- 
ing with strings only. No doubt Corelli's Roman band 
showed him what they could do. His experiences with wind 
instruments were apparently not so fortunate ; he was not 
minded to give them such important parts as they play in 
Sebastian Bach’s works, for according to Quantz’ charming 
story, he told Hasse, ““ You know, my son, I cannot endure 
players of wind instruments ; they all blow out of tune.” 

But the greatest work of Alessandro Scarlatti was un- 
doubtedly the development of dramatic writing. In his earlier 
operas the songs are, at best, the interpretation of some pass- 
ing humour only ; in the later works he has learnt that an 
air may even be made the expression of contending passions, 
and that drama may be carried on by the music, instead of 
being brought to a stop by it. The far-reaching nature of 
these reforms made Alessandro a greater ;}man than his son 
Domenico, whose clavier lessons now alone support the honour 
of their name; whether they justified the proud title of 


“ musices instaurator maximus” bestowed upon him by Car- 


dinal Ottoboni, and approved by Mr. Dent, is another matter. 
They have, at any rate, secured him a place of the highest 
esteem in the roll of the world musicians, as a pioneer whose 
originality and untiring energy prepared the way for some of 
the greatest men who came ~ As him. C. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


THE concert season is drawing to a close. The last Gewand- 
haus Concert took place on March 28th, and as those concerts 
now, as formerly, are of prime importance in the musical life 
of our city, no sooner are the Gewandhaus gates closed than 
interest in public music performances begins to Only 
the Bach “ Matthew Passion ” at the time-honoured Thomas- 
kirche drew a crowded audience. Next to the Gewandhaus 
the Philharmonic Concerts established by Capellmeister Hans 
Winderstein and the New Subscription Cohenets founded and 
conducted by theconcert agent and music publisher Eulenburg, 
deserve honourable mention. But while those institutions have 
to content themselves with locales more or less suitable, the 
Gewandhaus has the inestimable privilege of a magnificent hall 
of its own, a splendid orchestra, an able conductor, and, 
further, a series of twenty-two concerts rendering it possible 
to produce many novelties without too much neglecting the 
classics. In orchestral works (symphonies, overtures, seren- 
ades, etc.), Beethoven has been represented ten times ; 
Schumann and Brahms each four; Mozart, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn each three times; Berlioz, Liszt, Weber, and 
Wagner each twice; and, finally, Bach, Bizet, Bruckner, 
Cherubini, Eugen d’Albert, Draeseke, Dvorak, Gluck, 
Haydn, Grétry, Handel, Lampe, Méhul, Rameau, Reinecke, 
Schillings, Georg Schumann, Smetana, Spohr, Richard 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Hugo Wolf, each once. It is to be 
regretted that only two important choral. works were given, 
viz. Haydn’s “ Creation ” and Brahms’s “ Song of Triumph ”’ ; 
two eight-part choruses, with orchestra, by Weingartner, did 
not prove of special importance. Of the eleven novelties, 
very few, it may be presumed, will be heard a second time ; 
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it is, therefore, much to be desired that in future more critical 
judgment should be exercised in the selection of novelties. 
As a rule, better perfcrmances are given of modern than of 
classica! works, for the former appeal more to the conductor 
than the latter; or of those of the immediate successors of 
the three great masters, which do not require that arbitrary, 
outward effect so dear to Nikisch. On the other hand, his 
renderings of the music of Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky, Bruckner, Dvorak, and Strauss are excellent. One 
cannot but think anxiously of the possibility of the elasticity 
of this eminent and indefatigable conductor giving way, for 
he has undertaken so many duties that extraordinary energy 
is needed to render justice to them all. Since the death of 
Stagemann, Nikisch has become director at the opera, and 
in addition he conducts the Gewandhaus Concerts, is Studien- 
Director at the Conservatorium, and conducts the Philhar- 
monic Concerts at Berlin, also series of concerts at Hamburg, 
Hanover, etc. ! He is, it is true, exclusively conductor ; 
he neither composes, performs on any instrument, nor teaches ; 
nevertheless, we wish him all health and strength, so that he 
may long be preserved to Leipzig. 

The already mentioned Philharmonic Concerts have won 
a@ numerous and grateful public. There is a good orchestra 
(though not equal to that of the Gewandhaus), and Hans 
Winderstein is an able conductor. In order to attract the 
sensation-loving public, he is unfortunately too much inclined 
to engage virtuosi, and to give sensational novelties, so that 
the great masters are not sufficiently represented at his 
concerts. The same, indeed, may be said of the New Sub- 
scription Concerts, which have to fight against the disadvantage 
of an unfavourable locale. Foreign orchestras and conductors 
are constantly engaged by the manager, and, as may easily 
be imagined, the results obtained are very indifferent. It is 
reported that the undertaking will have to be abandoned, as 
the costs for orchestra, conductors, and soloists are too heavy. 

The number of vocal and of pianoforte recitals has become 
so great that it is hopeless to try and notice them. Speaking 
generally, the same thing occurs in chamber as in orchestral 
concerts: the very newest must be cultivated @ tout prix, and 
thus the great masters are neglected. No vocal recital pro- 
gramme without half a dozen songs by Hugo Wolf, or a similar 
number by Richard Strauss, Hausegger, Pfitzner, Reger, 
Othegraven, etc. Rarely indeed is one given by Beethoven 
or Mendelssohn, and only a few by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms. 

Leipzig may be justly proud that among the innumerable 
pianoforte recitals those of our two native pianists, Reisenauer 
and Von Bose, are the most prominent. The former excels 
especially as an interpreter of Liszt and Chopin, while the 
latter plays to perfection Brahms’s fine Variations on a theme 
by Handel and Reinecke’s great Suite in G minor. 

It is a peculiar phenomenon that the Swedish singer, 
Sven Scholander, who only sings the simplest national 
melodies of various countries, and songs of similar character, 
to his own lute-accompaniment, has already given four 
concerts to crowded houses. It seems as if the public, after 
all the extravagant music lavished on it, longs for healthy 
simplicity. 


MUSICAL EVENTS IN PARIS. 


DecipeDLy Parisian artists and amateurs have of late taken 
a great fancy to classical music. No sooner have they elected 
a committee, opened a subscription for a great Beethoven 
festival, and invited sculptors to a concours for the model 
of a monument to be erected to the immortal master, in 
the Place du Trocadéro, than immediately follows the crea- 
tion of a Bach Society for the exclusive performance of his 
works. 

In fact, the actual symptomatic evolution of French musical 
taste is the irresistible consequence of the important retro- 
spective investigations concerning the music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which, throughout Europe, have 
taken place during the last fifty years. And, strange enough, 
since the appearance of Wagner's music has created a con- 





fusion between genial and extravagant, between really gooa 
and really bad, the search and the admiration for classica 
music, as well as the veneration for the inexhaustible store 
of it left by Bach, whose genius is as yet only partially known, 
have become general. 

After all, Verdi may have been right, exclaiming: “ Tor- 
niamo all’antico,” when once asked how a way out of the 
modern musical labyrinth could be found. An organist 
and first-rate musician, M. Gustave Bret, is the creator of the 
Bach Society in Paris, and his project at once aroused great 
sympathy among artists and amateurs. Messrs. Paul Dukas, 
Alexandre Guilmant, Vincent d’Indy, Charles Widor, 
Schweitzer, etc., among artists, and the Countesses de Béarn, 
Gréffulhe, Paul Pourtalés, as well as Mmes. Alphen Salvador, 
Ernest Chausson, Madeleine Lemaire, Kinen, Charles Max, 
Gallet, Ménard, Dorian, Henriette Fuchs, Mile. Eustis, etc.. 
among the amateurs, have immediately entered their names 
as members. 

The programme of the society is as follows: Twelve con- 
certs every year, six devoted to instrumental music and works 
with orchestra and chorus, especially cantatas; the other 
six concerts will include chamber music and works for organ. 

On Saturday, March 11th, this society made its début at the 
Salle de ’ Union, rue de Trévise. The programme commenced 
with a sinfonia, probably the instrumental prelude of a can 
tata. This interesting number, magnificently rendered on 
the organ by the well-known M. Guilmant, and accompanied 
by strings and oboes, presents the peculiarity that Bach, who 
was so rich in ideas, ae utilised it a second time under the 
form of a concerto in D minor for two harpsichords and 
orchestra. 

The second number was an air from the ‘‘ Cantata pour 
tous les temps,” very well sung by Mile. Eleonore Blanc. 
Then followed the concerto in G minor for harpsichord, played 
by Mme. Landowska, whose perfect technique was compensa - 
tion for a lack of sobriety of style. The last number was the 
wonderful cantata for chorus, soli, and orchestra, “ Die 
Elenden sollen essen,” which was rendered in the most credit- 
able manner by Mile. Blanc, Mme. Georges Marty, and Messrs. 
Cornubert and Paul Daraux. 

The orchestra and chorus, under the direction of M. 
Gustave Bret, considering that they are only beginning to 
work together, may be excused for a certain want of cohesion 
and suppleness ; that will come by practice, and we may pre- 
dict full success to the French Bach Society. 

By the way, it is extremely interesting to notice that, owing 
to the efforts of Professor Georg Schumann, the house in 
which the father of modern music was born at Eisenach has 
been bought by national subscription, and is to be trans- 
formed into a Bach Museum. 

On Sunday, March 12th, the Colonne Concert began with 
Berlioz’s ouverture of the “Carnaval Romain.” It was the 
second time this season that this liveiy composition has been 
given, and the second time that the tyrannical fancy of the 
crowded audience encored it. 

Then followed Bach’s Concerto in A minor for piano, 
flute, and violin, played by Messrs. Louis Diémer, Georges 
Barrére, and Firmin Touche, which proved a real artistic treat. 
This music, so simple and so noble, which does not pretend to 
describe, but is simply music, was interpreted in superior style. 
The wonderful technique of M. Diémer, who ghgel most 
admirably the difficult cadenza of the first movement ; also 
the correctness and delicacy of the other two instrumentalists 
and the orchestra, gave to the performance of this concerto an 
irresistible charm. The ovation bestowed on the three 
capital artists was also well deserved. 

Of the “ Rédemption ” of César Franck I have already 
spoken once in my correspondence. This grand work, which 
followed in the programme, was admirably interpreted by 
Mile. Renée du Minil (from the Théatre Frangais), for the 
recitation, and Mme. Auguez de Montalan for the vocal part, 
chorus and orchestra rendering good assistance. 

The last number of the programme, an El/gie symphonique 
by M. Armand Marsick, presented for the first time, is full of 
good intentions seldom realized. It opens with a bright 
melody of melancholic character, which, being prolonged 
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and repeated too much, loses its intensity and becomes | auditor, who is only impressed by the general intentions of 


monotonous. The characteristic of this composition is the 
total absence of form, and a perfect imitation ot R. Wagner's 
formulas. This imitation, however, does not atone for the 
absence of original ideas. The orchestration of this Llégie 
symphonique may be called correct, and free from modern 
exaggeration. 

On Tuesday, March 14th, we had at the Variétés a reprise 
of “Miss Helyett,” an operetta in three acts, text by M. 
Maxime Boucheron, the music by M. Edmond Audran. 

It is long since the little American girl, in turn modest 
and malicious, attracted the Parisian public for a long 
period at the Bouffes Parisiens, as undoubtedly will be now 
the case at the Variétés. 

But the plot of ** Miss Helyett ” is well known and popular, 
as is the spruce, light, and melodious music of this charming 
operetta. Let us, then, only say that this brilliant work, 
through a wonderful mise-en-se?*ne and a marvellous inter- 
yretation, has met at the Variétés with brilliant success. 
Mile. Lavalliére is absolutely charming as Miss Helyett, and 
Mmes. Marie Magnier and Tariol-Baugé, as well as Messrs. 
Brasseur, Paul Fugire, Dambrine, Alberthal, are all up to 
their task, not forgetting the very appreciable co-operation of 
Mmes. Givette, Dangés, Tilda, Raphaelle, and Debrives in their 
small parts. Chorus and orchestra were excellent, as usual. 

On Sunday, March 19th, both concert societies—Chevil- 
lard and Colonne—presented an important work of Berlioz, 
who, by the way, seems to have become the hero of the modern 
French school, a title which undoubtedly belongs rather to 
César Franck. The public of the Nouveau Théatre heard once 
more “La Damnation de Faust,” and the audience of the 
Chatelet the ** Requiem” of the same composer. I have al- 
ready spoken in the MontHiy Musicat Recorp of these two 
works, which have been performed so many times during 
the last ten years. 

The Concerts Le Rey, at the Thédtre Marigny, considering 
the short time which has elapsed since their foundation, deserve 

at praise. On Sunday, March 19th, this young Philharmonic 
Society began its programme with a symphony in B flat by 
J. 8. Svendsen, the best part of it being the first movement. 
In this allegro a melody, played at first by the violoncellos, 
taken np afterwards by the wood-wind and a horn, and accom- 

ied by a pizzicato of violins, is originai and effective. 

e same cannot be said of the andante and the scherzo, both 
lacking originality and being heavily scored. The finale is of 
poor inspiration and of primitive musical structure. 

The programme contained also an air from Gluck’s 
“ Armide,” well sung by Mme. B. Huguet; a ‘ Morceau 
Symphonique” by M. Le Rey, wel] scored, but void of 
original ideas ;"an air from Méhul’s “ Ariodant,”’ well sung 
by M. P. Segny; a duet from Mozart's *‘ Flauto Magico,” 
sung by the twe named vocalists; and, finally, the Schu- 
bert-Liszt Fantasia, technically well played, but without any 
expression, by the young pianist, M. Edmond Hertz. M. Le 
Rey seems more gifted as orchestra-leader than as composer. 

A musical event of unequalled magnitude has been the 
complete series of Beethoven's quartets given by Joachim 
and his excellent partners at the Salle des Agriculteurs, on 
Tuesday, March 21st, and the following Thursday and Satur 
day evenings. That is undoubtedly the great school of 
genuine music, trom whica proceed all others. 

I do not know whether the perfection of the Joachim 
Quartet has ‘ever been equalled, but I affirm without fear of 
contradiction that it has nm ver been surpassed. 

The programme of the -Lamoureux Concert, on Sunday, 
March 26th, presented once more Strauss’s “ Mort et Trans- 
figuration.” The reason why, among the orchestral works of 
the young German composer, this one is wee by the 
majority of artists and amateurs, as by myself, is that “ Mort 
et Transfiguration ” presents the most perfect musical form, 
an altogether clear and logical symphonic development. 

In fact, in all Strauss’s transcendental compositions 
inspired by poems of Lenau, Nietzsche, Cervantes, etc., 
the alternations of movements and the combinations of 
motives are imposed upon him by the fantasy of a programme, 
all the details of which cannot be caught at once by the 


the composer. That is the reason why these compositions 
resemble what may be called prodigious and genial improvisa- 
tions. 

But the little poem of “ Mort et Transfiguration” has 
been written by Strauss himself, and on hearing the work 
one sees clearly that this poem has been conceived in music, 
so intimately united are the leading ideas with the melodic 
forms. The welding together of music and poem is so complete 
that one cannot imagine means of expression, rhythmical 
forms, melodies, thematic developments, and instrumental 
colouring other than those adopted by the composer. And 
that is what may be called a characteristic sign of a genial 
work. 

M. Chevillard and his valiant orchestra gave a fine per- 
formance of this difficult composition, but that of the prelude 
of the third act of Wagner's “ Maitres Chanteurs” was a 
real artistic achievement. 

I did not approve of the quick tempo taken in the first move- 
ment of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, by which this 
elegant music, so beautiful in its structure, lost its charming 
character, and at times its delicacy. 

Some new works were included in the programme. An 
Ouverture of M. Alary, written for the drama of Sardou, “ La 
Haine,” may be praised for its simplicity and its correct con- 
trapuntal style. More characteristic were the two numbers 
of the “‘ Suite Symphonique ” of M. Léon Moreau, but to the 
allegro, the plan of which is rather confused, I prefer the 
scherzando, a kind of air de ballet, containing some exotic 
melodies and rhythms, which through their colour recall some 
Oriental forms of Rimsky-Korsakoff. However, this work is. 
perhaps, the best M. Léon Moreau has composed up to now. 

I must not forget Mme. Mary Garnier, who sang very well 
an air of Handel, but not so the “ Astri Fiammanti ” from the 
‘“ Flauto Magico” of Mozart. She possesses a light and sym- 
pathetic soprano voice, but lacks the indispensable techni- 
que for this last air. 

Great agitation prevails among the artists and musical 
amateurs in Paris, since M. Dubois, the director of the 
Conservatoire, has declared his intention to resign at the 
end of the present school year. 

The selection for such a post is a very delicate and diffi- 
eult one. It is not enough for a man to be a great composer 
to become director of such an institution ; it is also necessary 
that his social and moral character should stand as high 
as his artistic reputation. 

Saint-Saéns and Massenet must be excluded, because they 
would not accept a position depriving them of their liberty 
as composers. Many other names are spoken of, but nothing 
has yet been settled. 

M. Clément Francois Théodore Dubois was born at 
Rosnay, a small town on the Marne, in 1837, as son of honest 
peasants, a fact of which he is justly proud. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire under Bazin, Benoist, and Ambroise 
Thomas, obtaining the first prizes for harmony (1856), for 
fugue (1857), and for organ (1859), having won the first Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1861. 

On returning from Italy he began to teach and to compose. 
Appointed Maitre de Chapelle of Sainte-Clotilde church, and 
afterwards of the Madeleine, he was named Professor of 
Harmony at the Conservatoire in 1871, and, on the death of 
Léo Delibes, succeeded him as Professor of Composition. In 
1894, elected Membre d’ Académie, he was finally appointed 
director of the Conservatoire in 1896. 

As a composer, M. Théodore Dubois has written operas, 
oratorios, cantatas, symphonies, quartets, ete. His composi- 
tions are highly appreciated for their great simplicity, asso 
ciated with a purity of style and scientitic severity, but with- 
out marked individuality ; he is considered more a theorist 
than an inventor. 

A month ago the Parisian public was sad at the news that 
the genial director of the Opéra Comique,.M. Albert Carre, 
had undergone an operation for appendicitis ; but great re- 
joicing has been caused at the happy news of his complete 
recovery. In a fortnight he will resume his work. 

S. D. C. Marcnest 








THE 


MUSICAL PIRACIES. 


At a meeting of the Music Publishers’ Association, held on 
the 7th ult., it was unanimously decided by the following 
firms: E. Ascherberg & Co., Edwin Ashdown, Boosey & Co., 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd., E. Donajowski, 
Enoch & Sons, Evans & Co., A. Hammond & Co., Hawkes & 
Son, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., The John Church Co., Keith, 
Prowse & Co., Metzler & Co., Ltd., Price & Reynolds, G. 
Ricordi & Co., Charles Sheard & Co., Joseph Williams, Ltd., 
M. Witmark & Sons, to issue for the present no further 
publications, to enter into no further contracts, and to spend 
no more money in advertisements. At a meeting of music 
publishers on the 13th ult. the additional firms, Elkin & Co., 
Ltd., Forsyth Bros., Ltd., Gould & Co., Bosworth & Co., 
Leonard & Co., W. H. Broome, Orpheus Music Publishing Co., 
Willcocks & Co., Ltd., Charles Woolhouse, Hatzfeld & Co., 
Bowerman & Co., Cary & Co., Moore, Smith & Co., Stanley 
Lucas & Son, Doremi & Co., Beal, Stuttard & Co., Lublin & 
Co., H. J. Reeks, agreed to abide by the above decisions, and, 
further, Novello & Co., Ltd., Augener Ltd., Schott & Co., 
and Breitkopf & Hartel have expressed sympathy. A 
resolution was proposed and unanimously carried, thank- 
ing the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour for his 
sympathetic statement in the House of Commons, and 
expressing a hope that he will introduce this session a 
short Bill dealing with the question of music pirates. 
Further, a petition to the House of Commons has been 
drawn up begging that a short Act of Parliament may make 
it a penal offence to produce, store, or offer for sale any pirated 
copies of copyrighted publications. This petition has been 
circulated for signatures throughout the music trade and pro- 
fession of the kingdom. The Paris Chambre Syndicale des 
Editeurs de Musique has written to the Music Publishers’ 
Association of London to congratulate them on the unanimity 
shown, to wish them all success, and to offer “ to help you by 
any means in our power in the struggle you have undertaken.”’ 
This letter is signed by Aug. Durand, the President ; Henri 
Heugel, the Vice-President ; and F. Bertrand, the Secretary- 
‘Treasurer. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


IN an article in another part of this number of the MonrHiy 
Musicat Recorp, Mr. Langley has much to say about F. 
Edward Bache and his pianoforte music, and how much that 
composer accomplished during the short span of life allotted 
to him. The writer also speaks of the generally happy mood 
of his music ; his ill-health and sufferings were not reflected 
in his music. We place before our readers this month the 
fourth of his ‘‘ Four Mazurkas de Salon,” Op. 13,* a piece full 
of delicacy and charm. ‘The principal theme is bright and 
sparkling, while the middle portion of the piece, somewhat 
restless and impassioned, sets in strong relief the return, 
though only in reduced form, of the opening section. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Anthologie Classique et Moderne, Eighth Series: Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent and Le Bavolet Flottant, by F. Couperin. 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Tue fashion of giving titles to short pieces, so prevalent at 

the present day, is often said to have originated with Schu- 

mann, but a glance at harpsichord music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries will show that it is a lost art revived 
rather than a new one. Couperin, or Couperin le Grand, as he 
is called, was particularly given to this sort of thing ; some- 
times those titles merely suggested moods, while in others 
realism played a part, though always a subordinate one. 


* Augener’s Edition No. 6021; ues In, 
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“The Little Windmills,” as the first piece is named, is very 
charming and very quaint. The running semiquavers, of 
course, suggest movement, and so far may represent a wind- 
mill in motion. The slowly descending crotchets in the bass 
against the scale passages in the treble at the end of each 
section—the piece is in binary form—produce an effective 
contrast. The second piece, with its short shakes and turns, 
is well in keeping with the “‘ flottant” of the title. Both 
numbers require very dainty playing and careful phrasing. 
Morceaux Lyriques, par Steran Estrorr, Op. 35. London: 
Augener Ltd. 

WE have here four short pieces of quite moderate difficulty, 
pleasant to the ear and grateful to the performer. The first 
is entitled Romance. The music is practically evolved from 
the first section of the opening phrase, but though the com- 
poser’s subject-matter is so slight he manages by the varied 
way in which he presents it, also by tasteful harmonies, to make 
his Romance attractive. No. 2, a Valsero, Esquisse dansante, 
opens with a sprightly phrase which suggests the agile move- 
ments of a graceful dancer, while the accompaniment chords 
not only offer support to the melody, but add piquant har- 
monic colour. A middle section, poco meno mosso, has a 
theme of smoother character, whereby the return of the prin- 
cipal section sounds all the fresher. There is a brief, brilliant 
coda. No. 3, Gavotte mignonne, and No. 4, Bourrce majes- 
tueuse, are two numbers in which old forms are filled with 
modern melody and modern harmony ; both will be found 
exceedingly pleasant. 

Capriccio-Valse, par Avuaust NéicKx, Op. 125. 

Augener Ltd. 

A tempo di valse is in keeping with the second term of the 
title, while variety of rhythm and running passages of triplet 
semiquavers suitably express the first term. The piece, in- 
deed, is of light substance, but there is good. finger-work for 
the right hand. The bright key of D was well chosen by the 
composer, while a quiet section in the key of the relative minor 
with a flowing and slightly plaintive melody sets off to advan- 
tage the rest of the music. 


London : 


Three Miniatures, by G. Horvatu, Op. 70. (Edition No. 

6179 ; price, net, ls. 6d.) London: Augener Ltd. 
No. 1, entitled Venetian Nocturne (Nocturne vénitienne), is a 
particularly delicate piece. The melody glides smoothly along 
like a gondola on the Lido of a quiet, starry night. The com- 
poser shows no effort to be original, and yet by various simple 
devices he sustains interest. No. 2, May Song (Chant de Mai), 
has a fresh, flowing melody in the clear key of c major. Anew 
section in A flat major is marked poco agitato, but the agita- 
tion, judging from the character of the music, is caused by 
some pleasant thought or feeling. After a gradual working up 
to double forte, the quieter mood returns and the piece ends 
with a peaceful coda. No. 3, Spanish Serenade (Sérinade 
espagnole), the longest of the three, has piquant rhythms, 
soft, takirig melodies—music, in fact, which turns one’s 
thoughts to the sunny south. 


F. Kirchner’s Works: Tone Sketches (Ton-Skizzen), Op. 986. 
Nos. 1 to 4: Mill on the Brook (Mihle am Bach), In a 
Gondola (Gondeljahrt), Under the Linden Tree (Unter der 
Dorflinde), and In the High Alps (Auf hoher Alp). 
London : Augener Ltd. 

THE title of the first piece naturally leads one to expect some 

imitation of the sound produced when a mill wheel is in motion. 

Realism in this case is inevitable, but here, as generally 

happens, it affects only the accompaniment, above which is 

a cheerful melody. The same kind of thing happens in No. 2: 

6-8 measure certainly suggests the to-and-fro movement of 

oars, but it is the simple cantabile theme which attracts chief 

attention. No. 3 is a pleasant Léndler, in which, by simple 
means, a gentle trio provides effective contrast. The bare 
fifths at the opening of the piece have a very pastoral sound. 

No. 4 naturally assumes the form of a 7'yrolienne, and though 

the last, is by no means the least taking of the four pieces. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC (continued). 


Aubade, Valse, par Jutes Szkkics. London: Augener Ltd 
Any player on the look-out for a pianoforte piece of light 
character, possessing graceful melody, showy yet not vulgar, 
and at the same time fairly easy, will find this piece to his 


liking. 





Duet, for Two Pianos, four hands, after the Piano Quartet, 
Op. 272, by Caru Rerecke, Op. 2724. (Edition No. 
8653 ; price, net, 3s.) London: Augener Ltd 

THE compositions of Professor Reinecke are distingui: hed for 

their charming, simple melody, admirable workmanship, and 

clearness of form. As the Duet before us is only a transcrip- 
tion, though a very convenient one, of a pianoforte quartet 
of his, we need only make brief reference to the music. It 
opens with an Allegro con Brio, written in usual first move- 
ment form, the cantabile second theme offering suitable con- 
trast to the bold one at the commencement. Then follows 

a very brief Scherzo, in which graceful melody pleases the ear, 

and in which varied rhythm helps to sustain interest. An 

Adagio of broad, expressive character leads practically without 

break to the fresh, piquant Rondo finale. The transcription 

by the composer is very effective, and not difficult. 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Twenty Preludes from J. 8. Bacn’s “ Forty-Eight Preludes and 

a arranged for Violin and Viola by Fr. HERMANN. 
(Edition No. 5593 ; price, net, 2s.) London : Augener Ltd. 
It would seem, at first sight, rather bold to separate what Bach 
had joined together; in other words, to take the prelude 
without the fugues. Yet Spitta, in his great life of Bach, 
states that all the preludes of both parts of the “ Well- 
tempered Clavier” were conceived as independent pieces. 
This separation, therefore, need cause no qualms of conscience. 
By the way, one fugue is included, the one in £ minor, and 
the only one of all the forty-eight in two parts. As to the 
transcriptions, generally speaking, they are excellent. Mr. 
Hermann has done a useful and interesting piece of work. 
Such numbers as the & flat minor (here transposed, for obvious 
reasons, to E minor) and B minor are really better suited to 
strings than to the harpsichord. Mozart, it will be remem- 
bered, scored some of the fugues for strings; he probably 
felt that the harpsichord or piano could not fully reveal the 
power of the music. 





IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


THE programme of the second Philharmonic Concert on 
March 29th opened with Mr. Arthur Hervey’s tone poem, 
“In the East,” a work in which there is imagination and 
effective colouring. It was most favourably received when 
produced at the last Cardiff Festival, while at the concert in 

uestion, after an excellent performance under Dr. Cowen, 
the composer was summoned to the platform and much 
applauded. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “ Antar” symphony was 
given for the first time at these concerts. To those who wish 
to make a special study of modern programme-music, it offers 
a characteristic example, but we do not think it likely to win 
over those who prefer music without a programme, or with 
one of their own making ; some of the themes, however, are 
attractive, and the orchestration is interesting. The soloist 
of the evening was Sefior Pablo Casals, a ‘cellist who was heard 
some seasons ago. His rendering of Saint-Saéns’s concerto in 
A minor was most artistic, while afterwards, in Bach’s snite 
in c for ’cello solo, he charmed his audience by his beautiful 
tone and refined reading of the music. M. Bronislaw Huber- 
man made a first appearance at these concerts on April 13th, 
and played the Tschaikowsky violin concerto in Dp. He is a 
skilful and intelligent performer, yet there seemed a lack of 
magnetic power. Whether it was the music, or any weakness 
resulting from Huberman’s recent accident, we cannot say. 
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His reception, nevertheless, was most enthusiastic, and he 
gave anencore. Dvorak’s symphony in D, Op. 60, which had 
not been heard for a long time, proved most enjoyable. The 
composer put a lot of good work into his music, yet it sounds 
fresh and romantic. When Dvordk died, the art lost a man 
who accomplished much, but who under more favourable cir- 
cumstances would undoubtedly have achieved still higher 
fame. Miss Antonia Dolores was the vocalist. 

Of other orchestral concerts, the one of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Heary J. Wood, on 
April Ist, attracted a large audience. Dr. Richard Strauss 
eonducted his *‘ Symphonia Domestica.”” The work itself was 
mentioned last month, and after hearing it under the com- 
yoser’s direction, we felt how much praise was due to Mr. 
Wood for his careful study and rehearsal of that difficult music. 
It was preceded by Mendelssohn’s light, delicate ‘“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” overture ; a delightful Bach suite for flute 
and strings, with Mr. Fransella as soloist; and Debussy’s 
clever prelude, “ L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune,” all admirably 
played under the direction of Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Henschel was the conductor at the seventh concert of 
the London Symphony Orchestra, April 11th, on which occa- 
sion the programme included excerpts from Wagner's works,,. 
and Brahms’s symphony in p. The Wagner music was well 
rendered, but the reading of the Brahms symphony was even 
better. In the days of the London Symphony Concerts, 
which Mr. Henschel founded and directed for many seasons, 
his sympathy with Brahms’s music was marked, and it has 
not diminished. 

Mischa Elman made a second appearance at Mr. Charles. 
Williams's fourth orchestral concert on April 7th. He gave 
a wonderful performance of the Mendelssohn concerto, and 
afterwards of Saint-Saéns’s “ Rondo Capriccioso.” The boy’s 
playing has astonished everyone. While listening to him, 
one cannot help wondering what ought to be done with such 
a precocious child ; in any case, great care ought to be taken 
of him, and long and fatiguing tours ought to be avoided. 

It was per gm, not to see Dr. Richter at the head 
of the orchestra at the Wagner-Beethoven concert at Queen’s 
Hall on March 27th, but he had not sufficiently recovered from 
his recent illness to venture to travel from Manchester. His 
duties at Covent Garden during the present month will be 
heavy, and he was wise in following medical advice. He was 
represented by Herr Franz Beidler, a son-in-law of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, who proved himself an able conductor, 
though as yet there is a little too much storm and stress. 

Of choral concerts may be named that of the Royal Chorab 
Society on March 30th, when the programme consisted of two- 
works by Handel, “ Acis and Galatea” and “‘ The Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” works which suit this -particular choir. 
Some modern musicians regard Handel’s music as now of little 
account, but some of it will live longer than many works of 
later date.—Mr. Arthur Fagge sticks to Sir Edward Elgar. On 
the 2nd of this month, at his testimonial concert, “ The 
Dream ” will be repeated, and that undoubtedly and deserv- 
edly draws the public. But between it and “ Caractacus,” 
given on April 10th at Queen’s Hall, there is a marked differ- 
ence. There are fine moments in the latter work, yet on the 
whole it drags ; moreover, the performance was often rough 
and ragged. The programme of the Bach Choir on April'l2th, 
at Queen’s Hall, included Dr. Walford Davies’s ““ Everyman,” 
and the performance was worthy of the music. Mr. H. Lane 
Wilson sang the important baritone part with intelligence, 
feeling, and wise restraint. “ Everyman,” we believe, has a 
future before it. 

M. Jacques Thibaud, the excellent French violinist, gave 
an orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on April 3rd. His fine 
tone and his expressive rendering of Max Bruch’s g minor 
concerto, also his solos by Beethoven and Bach, won 
for him well-deserved success. The orchestra was under the 
able direction of Sefior Arbos, whose effective “ Arabian 
Nights’ Intermezzo and Borodine’s picturesque “ Dans les 
Steppes de l’Asie Centrale” were much appreciated. © M. 
Thibaud gave a chamber concert the same week. 

Mr. William Backhaus announced a “ Coming-of-Age ” 
concert at Queen’s Hall on April 4th, his programme including 
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two concertos—Beethoven in £ flat and Tschaikowsky in B 
flat minor. He is gifted, and, moreover, a favourite with the 
public, and it is to be hoped that success will not spoil him. 

Miss Dora Bright, the clever and intelligent pianist, gave 
a second orchestral concert last month at the Bechstein Hall, 
but three concertos in one programme is a fashion which we 
hope will soon oe away. 

Mme. Wanda Landowska’s two recitals at the Queen’s 
Hall on April 11th and 15th proved highly interesting. The 
programme of the first, ‘John Sebastian Bach and his 
Contemporaries,’ was most instructive and enjoyable. The 
lady plays with great skill and taste, and interprets old 
music in a way which makes her audience feel that, though old, 
it was not old-fashioned. At her second recital the pro- 
gramme commenced with those early dances, Voltes, from 
which the modern waltz is supposed to have sprung, and 
ended with modern examples. At these recitals Mme. 
Landowska played on a new and on an old pianoforte, and 
also on a large and on a small harpsichord. Only want of 
space prevents us from noticing these recitals more fully. 

A chamber concert was given at Leighton House on April 
13th, with a ‘Stanford ’’ programme, which included Sir 
Charles’s pianoforte trio in G minor, and quintet for strings in 
« minor. In the former the pianoforte part was played by 
the composer ; in the latter the interpreters were the Kruse 
‘Quartet and Mr. E. Jonge. Mr. Percy Grainger played the 
“Two Rhapsodies,” Op. 92, and Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
various songs. The well-attended concert was very success- 
ful. 

The New Trio (MM. Richard Epstein, Louis Zimmerman, 
and Paul Ludwig) were heard in trios by Beethoven and 
Schubert at the Molian Hall on April 15th, and created a 
highly favourable impression. ‘The Broadwood Concerts and 
the Monday Subscription Concerts have come to a successful 
close, and both series will be resumed in the autumn. Of 
other concerts may be mentioned those devoted to old 
chamber music, by Miss Grace Sunderland and Frank Thistle- 
ton, which will also probably be resumed; the interesting 
pianoforte and vocal recital by that esteemed pianist, Mme. 
Frickenhaus, with a programme, as usual, quite unhackneyed ; 
song recitals by Mile. Camilla Landi and Miss Susan Strong ; 
Mr. Watkin Mills’s “* Farewell” concert previous to his depar- 
ture round the world; and the second Popular Concert for 
Children and Young Students at the Steinway Hall, with an 
excellent programme. 


Musical Wotes. 


LONDON. 

"Tne first cycle of the “Ring” at Covent Garden, under 
Dr. Richter, commences to-day with “‘ Rheingold” at 8.30; 
“* Walkiire ” will be given on Tuesday, and “ Siegfried ” on 
Thursday, both commencing at 5, and “ Gétterdammerung ”’ 
on Friday at 4.30. The dates of the second cycle are May 
10th, 12th, 13th, and 15th.—The prize of £100, offered. by 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., Limited, for the best light opera 
libretto, has been awarded to Mr. H. D. Banning.—The 
London Symphony Orchestra is engaged for the ‘* Schiller ” 
festival at Queen’s Hall, on June 3rd.—At Mr. Louis 
Hillier’s Musical Festival at Queen’s Hall in June, among 
other novelties, will be performed Paul Gilson’s symphony 
‘La Mer,’”’ Théo Ysaye’s symphony im F, and a new 
symphonic work expressly written for the occasion by a 
prominent English composer.—Last month the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry J.Wood, 
-was engaged for two concerts at the Alexandra Palace. They 
are also engaged for the Westmorland Festival, May 4th and 
5th.—The Joachim Quartet concerts take place at the Bech- 
stein Hall on the following dates: Monday evenings, May 
8th and 15th; Wednesday evenings, May 10th and 17th; 
and Friday afternoons, May 12th and 19th.—The brothers 
Shubert announce that for eight weeks after the inauguration 
of the new Waldorf Theatre opera performances will be given 
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every week three times in the evening and on two afternoons, 
with a very strong cast.—Mr. Mark Hambourg offers a 
prize of ten guineas for the best pianoforte solo by a 
British composer under twenty-six years of age in 
form of Prelude, Nocturne, Barcarolle, Romance. or Scherzino. 
Manuscripts must be sent to Professor Michael Hambourg, 
2, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W., by May 8th. The prize 
piece will be played at Mr. Mark Hambourg’s recital at 
Queen’s Hall on May 20th.—Mr. Lionel Tertis has joined the 
Kruse Quartet as viola player in place of Mr. Alfred Hobday. 


ACADEMIES. 


Royat AcaDEMY oF Music.—The Charles Mortimer Prize 
(composition) has been awarded to Herbert J. Boden (ex- 
aminers: Messrs. E. H. Thorne, F. Cunningham Woods, 
and Henry Gaasby); and the Louisa Hopkins Memorial 
Prize (pianoforte) to Margaret Bennett (examiners: Messrs. 
Albert Fox, Frederick Moore, and Gustav Ernest, chairman). 
Mr. Charles T. D. Crews, of Billingbear Park, Berks, and 
Portman Square, Master of the Musicians’ Company, has been 
elected a member of the committee of management of this insti- 
tution. 

The Lonpon Acapymy or Music gave an excellent per- 
formance of Racine’s ‘* Athalie,’’ with Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music, at St. George's Hall, on April 12th and 15th. The play 
was under the direction of Dr. Yorke Trotter and Mr. Charles 
Fry, the music under that of Mr. Henry Beanchamp. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Brighton.—Mr. Percy Sharman announces three concerts 
devoted to chamber music by modern British composers, at 
the Pavilion, on Saturdays, May 13th, 20th, and 27th. 

Huddersfield. Dr. Hull gave his sixth lecture on Church 
Music at the Parochial Hal] on April 11th, with musical illus- 
trations by the Parish church hale. He commenced from 
early times, when the singing was all in unison, ending with 
music at St. Michael's, Tenbury. 

Liverpool.—Mr. Charles Manners has decided to form a 
School of Singing and Acting (on tour) in connection with 
his “ A” Opera Company. It will be under the personal direc- 
tion of himself and of Mrs. Manners (Madame Fanny Moody), 
assisted by a competent staff of teachers. Particulars 
respecting conditions, fees, etc., may be obtained by writing 
to the Moody-Manners Stores, The Hyde, Hendon, Middlesex. 

Manchester.— Mr. Emil Kreuz has formed a small orchestra 
of forty-one executants selected from the Hallé Orchestra, 
with a view to receiving engagements from societies unable 
to engage a larger number of players. Mr. Kreuz has pub- 
lished a list of works (symphonies, overtures, suites, etc.) 
which can be performed by such an orchestra. He has a 
splendid testimonial as to his ability as conductor in the shape 
of a letter from Dr. Richter, who promises him hearty support 
in his new undertaking. Communications are to be addressed 
to Messrs. Forsyth ‘Bros., Ltd., 126 and 128, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

Worcester.—The musical festival takes place on September 
10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th. The principal works to 
be performed are:—Vocal: “Sleepe:s Awake,” Bach ; 
* Requiem,” Mozart; “ Beatitudes” (selection), César 
Franck; “De Profundis,” Parry; ‘“Gerontius” and 
“ Apostles,” Elgar ; and, of course, “ Elijah ’ and “ Messiah.”’ 
Instrumental: Symphonies by Beethoven and Brahms ; 
“Tod und Verklirung,” by Strauss; and a new work by 
Mr. Ivor Atkins, organist and Festival conductor. 


COLONTAL. 


Malta.—“ Frazir,” a new opera in four acts, words by 
Dr. Rafalo, music by Paolino, has been successfully produced 
at the Royal Theatre here. The composer-director ofjthe 
Musical Institute here is known by his opera “‘ Amor fatale,” 
which is said to have won a prize in a London competition. 
The composer and librettist of “ Frazir ” are both natives of 
Malta, while the plot deals with the epoch when Malta, the 
bulwark of Christendom, restrained the invading power of 
the Turks. 
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FOREIGN. 


Berlin.— Miss Adela Verne made a first and successful 
appearance in this city last month. Her renderings of clavier 
pieces by Couperin, Bach, Handel, and Scarlatti, and of solos 
by Liszt, were much admired. She also played with her sister, 
Miss Matilda Verne, Schumann’s Variations for two piano- 
fortes.—At the fourth Philharmonic Concert four Bach can- 
tatas were performed under the direction of Siegfried Ochs : 
* Komm, du siisse Todesstunde,” “Du Hirte Israel,” “ Es 
erhub sich ein Streit,” and ‘‘ Jesus, der du meine Seele.” The 
proceeds of the concert were to be given to the fund for the 
purchase of Bach’s birth-house at Eisenach. 

Bonn.—A Chamber-music Festiva! will be held here from 
May 28th to June Ist. The programmes are of special 
interest. The Joachim Quartet will play four Beethoven 
quartets (Op. 59, No. 2, Op. 95, Op. 18, and Op. 131), that 
composer's septet, and quartets by Mozartand Brahms. The 
Société des Instruments 4 Vent of the Paris Conservatoire will 
perform an octet by Haydn, and another work not yet fixed 
upon; the Société des Instruments Anciens from Paris will 
be heard in works by Mouret, Bruni, Destouches, Cupis de 
(amargo, Jacchini, Borgi, and Monteclair. Then there will 
be concerted pianoforte works with the pianists MM. Ferrucio 
Benvenuto Busoni, and Ernst von Dohnanyi. The pro- 
grammes, however, are subject to revision. 

Dusseldorf.—The Eighty-second Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival will be held on June llth, 12th, and 13th, in the 
* Tonhalle,” under the direction of Professor Jul. Baths. The 
programmes include a sonata for two wind bands and viols 
by G. Gabrieli, Handel's “ Israel,” symphony for two flutes 
and strings by W. F. Bach (first performance), J. 8. Bach’s 
«antata, “* Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt,”’ Mahler’s second 
symphony, F. Delius’s “ Appalachia,” symphonic poem with 
chorus, Martucci’s ‘ La Canzone dei Ricordi ” for alto solo and 
orchestra, and Strauss’s * Till Eulenspiegel.” Among the 
vocalists is one British born : Miss Muriel Foster. 

Eisenach.—Three grand Bach performances will be given 
here by the Singakademie and Philharmonic Orchestra from 
Berlin under the direction of Georg Schumann, on May 26th 
and 27th. The John Passion will be given on the first, and 
the Matthew Passion on the second day. The concert pro- 
yramme will include a Brandenburg Concerto, the pb minor 
Concerto for two violins (Dr. Joachim and Professor Halir), and 
the c major Concerto for two pianos 

Frankfort-on-Maine.—Dr. Bernhard Scholz, who on 
March 30th celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his birth, 
has resigned the post of conductor of the Riih] Vocal Society, 
which he has held since 1884. At his last concert was per- 
formed his setting of Schiller’s ‘* Glocke.” Next winter the 
concerts will be under the direction of Siegfried Ochs. 

Munich.—Felix Weingartner has resigned his post of con- 
ductor of the subscription concerts of the Kaim orchestra, 
and Georg Schneevoigt has been appointed his successor. 

Usingen, near Wiesbaden.—In this former capital of the 
Fiirstenthum Nassau-Usingen, a grand //te will take place on 
September 2st, in honour of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Professor Wilhelmj’s birthday. A tablet, with bust, will also 
be placed in the wall of the house in which he was born. 

Vienna.—A committee has been formed, with Princess 
Rosa Croy-Sternberg as president, for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Johann Strauss, the waltz king, who died June 3rd, 
1899.—On April 10th the well-known pianoforte manu- 
facturer, Ludwig Béisendorfer, celebrated the s=ventieth 
anniversary of his birth. 

Budapest.— David Popper, the distinguished ‘cellist, cele- 
brated his forty years’ jubilee on March 29th. He was born 
at Prague, December 9th, 1843, and studied at the Conser- 
vatorium of that city. 

Paris.— Miss Fanny Davies played the solo part of Mozart's 
seventeenth pianoforte concerto at the Colonne concert of 
March 26th. A fragment of a work by Emile Trépard, entitled 
“ Le Cantique de Bethphagé,” was the novelty of the afternoon. 

Brussels.—Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,’ last heard here 
twenty years ago, is to be revived at the Monnaie. Another 
revival will be Adolphe Adam’s “ Postillon de Lonjumeau.” 
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—At the Concerts Populaires, March 26th, Elgar’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius ” was performed, for the first time in French 
under the direction of M. Sylvain Dupuis, with MM. Lafitte 
and Bourbon and Mme. Lafitte as soloists. 

Ostend.—The International Thédtre Lyrique, to be ready 
by next year, will seat 1,850 persons. Performances are to be 
given there every year between July 5th and August 5th, 
and all works will be given in the original language. The 
first season includes Mozart’s “ Don Juan” and the “ Ring ” ; 
the former will be given six, the latter four times. In 1907 
Berlioz’s “Les Troyens,” the complete work, will be the 
attraction. Even “ Parsifal”’ is announced for 1913. 

Moscow.—The political and social events which have 
stirred up the population of the whole of Russia have also 
produced their effect ae the young pupils of the universi- 
ties and the other high schools of the country. The Con- 
servatoire in St. Petersburg has passed through struggles and 
excitement, resulting in the expulsion of 101 pupils; and 
the young people of the Moscow Conservatoire began to strike 
in sympathy. The council, consisting of professors and 
artists, wishing to avoid a similar disturbance, decided to 
close the school for this season, and not to renew the transition 
examinations, but nevertheless to pass pupils into higher 
classes, according to the reports given by their professors. 
Those pupils who were to finish this year may pass their final 
examinations in the autumn, so as not to lose the year. By 
this means the Moscow Conservatoire has avoided a greater 
misfortune and a pitch of excitement as at St. Petersburg, 
which ended in the withdrawal of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff, 
and Glazounoff.—Z£. v. T. 

Bethlehem, Pa.—The following works of Bach were an- 
nounced for performance at the Lenten Festival of the Bach 
Choir in the Moravian Church on April 12th, 13th, and 14th : 
Cantatas, “‘ Jesus Sleeps,” “ The solemn moment is impend- 
ing,” “ I with my cross-staff gladly wander,” “‘ Strike, oh strike 
long-looked for hour,” “ There is nought of soundness within 
my body,” “He who relies on God’s compassion,” ‘ M 
Spirit was in heaviness,” and “ Jesu, Priceless Treasure ” ; 
also “ The Passion according to St. John,” and an “ Ode of 
Mourning.” 


OBITUARY. 


LorENzO BELLAGAMBA, Italian vocalist, accidentally suffo- 
cated through an escape of gas.—Jakos BrLpERMANN, teacher 


at the “Kaiser”? music school, Vienna; aged 45.—Joun 
Baptiste CALKIN, composer (anthems, glees, services, ete.), 
organist, and for many years professor at the Guildhall 
School of Music ; aged 78.—Avueust Corps, retired chamber 
musician ; died at Detmold, aged 82.—Nartauiz v. Griinnorr 
(née Eschborn), noted vocalist, under stage name Frassini, 
at an advanced age.—GAETANO GUIDOBONI, organist 
of Ferrara Cathedral; aged 88.—Franz Gunex, formerly 
capellmeister of the Royal French Theatre at Riga; aged 
69.—Parrick JoszerH Heary, founder of the Lyon and 
Healy firm, Chicago.—Junius Kyrese, permanent director 
of the Bayreuth festivals, died of heart disease at Dresden, 
aged 57,--Max Konic, retired chamber musician ; aged 
59.—AnNA DE LAGRANGE, stage vocalist, the mother- 
in-law of F. Thomé, the composer, aged 80. — Epvarp 
Lésex, violinist, formerly pupil of Joachim: died at 
Bucharest.—Luic1 MANRELLI, well-known tenor of the Italian 
Opera, died at the Verdi Asylum, Milan ; aged 67.—ANeaELo 
MASCHERONI, composer, died at Bergamo, Italy ; aged 52.— 
ANDREA Metozzi, capellmeister of the Basilica, Vatican, 
gifted composer of church music ; died at Rome.—Aveustse 
MINVIELLE, tenor, who obtained in 1902 second prize for a 
comic opera; died at Algiers of typhoid fever; aged 27.— 
PROFESSOR JOHANN NARET-KoNING, for many years leader 
at Frankfort Opera, and member of the Heermann Quartet ; 
died March 28th; aged 67.—ALBERT RIEGER, composer of 
military music ; at Penzing, near Vienna; aged 71.—Josnr 
Scuitp-Fermurscu, former member of Dresden Opera; 
aged 54.—Tue Countess Maruitpe Désirie pg Scumerrow, 
vocalist, at Wiesbaden ; aged 33.—-Fru. Setma Srimprti, 
pianist and esteemed teacher at Berne music school; aged 
49.--Kart Wa.peck, Cathedral organist at Linz. 
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EW SCHOOL OF STUDIES for the Pianoforte. 


A Collection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most 
elementary up to Concert Standard ; selected, edited and fingered 


by O. THUMER. 
Continental Fingering. Price per Book, net 1s, 


Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. Gurlitt, 
Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and Duvernoy). 

Book II. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kihler, Czerny, 
Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, Léschhorn, M. Lee). 

Book III. Higher Elementary Grade. Series I. (24 Studies 
by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Léschhorn, Gurlitt, 
Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, and Bertini). 

Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade. Series II. (25 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Strelezki, Mayer, 
Hiinten, Heller, Burgmiiller). 

Book Va, Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Lischhorn, A. 
Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller). 

Book V4. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalkbrenner, 
Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Berens, 
Léschhorn, and E. Pauer). 

Book Via. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (18 
Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Leechhorn, A. Schmitt, 
Kdhler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, Kaikb ; 
Laubach, Heller, Moszkowski). 

Book VI4. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II. (16 
Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Heller, Kalk- 
brenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, Léischhorn), 

Book Vila, Intermediate Grade. Series I. (15 Studies 
by Czerny, A. Schmitt, Concone, Lischhorn, J. S, 
Bach, Berens, and Heller). 

Book VIIé. Intermediate Grade. Series I. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Concone, Czerny, Heller, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, and J. Schmitt), 

Book Villa. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 Studies 
by Czerny, Doehler, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Lischhorn, 
and Steibelt). 

Book VIIIé. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Czerny, Heller, Hinten, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, A . and J. Schmitt, and Steibelt). 

Book IXa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (14 
Studies by Cramer, Czerny, Doehler, Heller, Hiller, 
Hinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Léschhorn, J. Schmitt, 
and Steibelt). 

Book IX. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (12 
Studies by Bertini, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, Hummel, 
Koehler, Léschhorn, Mayer, and Pacher). 

Book Xa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 
Studies by Berger, Bertini, Cramer, Haberbier, Hum- 
mel, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, and Steibelt). 

Book X4, Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (13 
Studies by Bach, Berger, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, 
Heller, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, Pauer, and Steibelt). 

Book XI. High Grade. Series I. (11 Studies by Clementi, 
Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Koehler, and Léschhorn), 

Book XII, High Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Cramer, 
Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Léschhorn, Moscheles). 





Book XIII. Higher Grade. Series I, (1x Studies by | 


Chopin, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Lésch- 
horn, Moscheles, and Raft), 

Book XIV. Higher Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Clementi, Cramer, Haberbier, Henselt, Kessler, O- 
scheles, and Seeling). 

Book XV. Highest Grade. Series I. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Haberbier, Liszt, Mayer, Nicodé, and Seeling). 


Book XVI. Highest Grade. Series I1. (4 Studies by Chopin, 
Henselt, Liszt, and Seeling). 


**O. Thiimer’s New School of Studies for the pianoforte covers a wide 
field, the work being intended for advanced as well as elementary pupils. 

. » The phrasing and fingering will be found at once finished and con- 
venient.” —Musical Opinion. 

““‘Lhis New School will no doubt be in large request, for it will save 
teachers both time and trouble in making selections of studies for their 
pupils, and here they will find not only vanety, but an order which is pro- 
gressive."'— Monthly Musical Record. 


** A series to whose excellence and value attention has already been 


drawn in these columns,”—Daily Telegraph. 


London : AUGENER LTD., 199, Regent Street; 6, New Burlington Street; and 22, Newgate Street. 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


A Collection ov 


VIOLIN STUDIES in progressive order, carefully revised. 
marked, and annotated 


by ERNST HEIM, 


“‘ Important series of Studies, without which no violinist's library will be 
considered complete.”—Monthly Musical Record, 


Edition 


sV0. 
3471 Boox I. 


Boox II. 


Boox III. 


Boox IV, 


Boox V. 


Boox VI. 


Boox VII. 


FIRST POSITION. 30 Elementary Studies in the 


most practicable major keys. By Alard, Bach, 
raean Dont, Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, 
ser, Kreuz, Ritter, Spohr, and Steffani 

FIRST POSITION. 18 More advanced Studies 
in major and minor keys. Easy double-stop- 

ng. Enharmonic change. By Bach, Corelli, 
Fiokael Hermann, Kreuz, Spohr, and Steffani. 

HALF POSITION. 16 Studies, changing trom 

J ar to Half Position. ty Alard, Dont, Her- 
, Kreuz, and Wichtl ... 

FIRST POSITION. 14 Studies on Chords and 
easy Arpeggios, Chromatic passages. By 
Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, Hohmann, Kreuz, 
Ritter, Spohr, and Steffani. 

SECOND POSITION. 16 Studies, changing 
Ko — to and Position. By Alard, Dont, and 


THIRD: POSITION. 28 Studies, changing be- 
tween 1st and 3rd Positions. Portamento and 
Tremolo. By Bach, de Bériot, Corelli, Dont, 
Haydn, Hotmann, Fiorillo, Kayser, Kreutzer, 
Mazas, Pichi, Righini, neureneenen Spohr, and 


Wichtl ... -s oan 

FOURTH POSITION. 15 ’ Studies, changing 
between the rst and 4th Positions. By de Bériog, 
Cramer, Dont, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, 


Mazas, and Rode. 

FIFTH POSITION. 25 Studies, changing be- 
tween the rst and sth Positions. By de Bériot, 
Dont, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, pares 


Mazas, and Rode ___... oh hee 
SIXTH POSITION. 10 Studies, changing 
between the rst and 6th Positions. By Fiorillo, 

Hofmann, Kreutzer, Mazas, and Rode, 

SEVENTH POSITION. 20 Studies, chan ing 
between the 1st and 7th Positions. By ‘Alard, 
de Bériot, Fiorillo, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, 

aurer, Mazas, Rode, and Wichtl 
EIGHTH TO’ TWELFTH POSITIONS. 
B STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 
A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake. 
By Alard, Bruni, Cramer, David, Dont, Fiorillo, 
nee Kayser, Kreutzer, Mazas, Rode, Rolla, 


id Spo! 
Boox VIII. sTUDIES “ARRANGED ‘ACCORDING TO 


5479 Boox IX. 


5480 Boox X. 


HEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OBJECT, 
INDEPENDENT OF POSITION :— 

B. 7 Studies on Staccato. By Fiorillo, Kreutzer, 

azas, Rode, and Schubert. 

C. 7 Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccai 

tato. By Benda, Bruni, David, — 
Mazas, and Wieniawski. 

D. 7 Studies on Octave es. By Fiorillo, 
Kayser, Kreutzer, and 

£. 8 Studies on Double Stops and Chords. By 
Dont, Fiorillo, Kayser, porn St. Lubin, 
and Wichtl 

stUpis ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 

HEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL parece, 
INDEPENDENT OF POSITION :— 

F. 8 Studies on Double Stops and Chords. By 
de Bériot, David, Dont, Fiorillo, Kalliwoda, 
Kreutzer. 

G. 4 Studies on the Double Shake, By Cramer, 
Fiorillo, Gaviniés, and Rode. 

H. 3 Studies on “‘ Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke. 
By Alard and Mazas. 

7. 5 Studies on Arpeggios (difficult). By David, 
Dont, Mazas, and Meerts. 

X. + Studies on tenths and other large intervals, 
By Dont, Fiorillo, Gaviniés, Mazas, H. Ries, 
and Rovelli ' 

A. 17 Studies in the Polyphonic Style. —Prelude. 
a a Fughetta. By Bach, Campagnoli, and 

ich! 

B. 13 Concert Studies, Harmonics and Pizzicato 
(with the left hand). By Alard, Dancla, Leon- 
ard, Lipinski, or Paganial, Prume, and 
Wieniawski ‘ eee ose bbe we 





Complete list of the three series of Violin Studies (Grapus) ; 
Violin Solos with Pianoforte (PALAESTRA), which sre 
intended to go hand in hand with each other, to be had gratis and post 
free on application, 


Duets (ARENA) ; 


Net 
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